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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WHEN we sit down at the breakfast-table we do 
not often stop to ask ourselves whence such common 
things as coffee and sugar, pepper and salt, have come 
to us, or how many and what various persons have 
been engaged in bringing them out of the ground 
and across the seas, in buying and selling them, and 
making a livelihood, that we ourselves may live more 
comfortably. It is one thing to enjoy the taste of our 
viands, and it is another pleasure to know something 


of their origin. In the same way we read such tales 


as The Arabian Nights, a common property of man- 
kind, and rejoice in them; ‘and there is a separate 
satisfaction in finding where they have come from, 
and what and whom we have to thank for the enjoy- 
ment they afford. 

What, then, is the origin of these stories from which 
our every-day speech borrows so many names and 
figures? In Europe they were not known till 1704, 
when a learned Frenchman, Antoine Galland, who 
had traveled widely in the East, put them skillfully, 
if not too accurately, into the language of his own 
people. How popular they became at once, the fol- 
lowing story will indicate. The translator introduced 
the tales in the first part of his work by making Di- 
nar-zade say to Schehera-zade, ‘* My dear sister, if yon 
are not asleep, I beg you to relate one of those pleasant 
stories that you know.” The formula became very 
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familiar, and a little tiresome to some young people 
who knocked one cold night at Galland’s door till he 
came to the window in scant attire, whereupon they 
called up to him, “Oh, M. Galland, if you are not 
asleep, tell us one of those beautiful stories that you 
know.” From that time on, it appears that he used a 
different formula. 

From the French the stories were rapidly PES 
into our own and other tongues. The present century 
has not been content with the free rendering of earlier 
days, and Oriental scholars, English, French, and 
German, have given years of devoted work to the 
more careful study of the original manuscripts. ‘The 
standard English translation, for scholarly rather than 
popular use, was published in 1840 by Edward Lane, 
who lived for many years in the countries with which 
the stories are concerned. Nearer our own day have 
been the complete versions of Sir Richard Burton and 
John Payne, unsuited for general publication, and 
issued only for private subscribers. 

Going back of the scholars to the material they 
have dealt with, what do we find? Various manu- 
scripts in Arabic, known as “ The Thousand and One 
Nights.’’ That these are in Arabic, and are familiarly 
called “ The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” has by 
no means been thought sufficient proof that they are of 
Arabie origin. Nearly every scholar has had his own 
views about their source ; and, to show how carefully 
the matter has been examined, it is worth while to 
repeat in brief a few of the theories brought forward, 
and some of the reasons for them. The point on 
which nearly all agree is, that no one person is to be 
given credit for having written the tales, perhaps not 
even for having brought them together. 
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In the first place, then, a German scholar appears, 
originally in 1827, with the theory, based upon certain 
references in Oriental books of the tenth century, 
that the tales were even then in existence, and had 
come to Arabia from Persia or India. Then a French- 
man opposes this belief with his own opinion, that the 
book is thoroughly Arabian, and must have been writ- 
ten in Egypt at a date much later than that given by 
the German scholar. The pervading Mohammedan 
atmosphere of the tales shows at least that they must 
have undergone many changes since the earlier Per- 
sian days. The theory of Lane takes color from both 
of these views in holding that the book is related to 
the early Persian book, of which the German scholar 
found mention, only as the A‘neid is related to the 
Odyssey, and that some one Arabian writer, at about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, must have col- 
lected existing stories and added some of his own. 

The more minute fixing of dates is based upon 
references to certain historic monarchs and rulers; to 
a religious order known to have been created at a 
definite time ; to the peaches from a town not founded 
until the middle of the thirteenth century ; to cannons 
(zarely mentioned), which could hardly have entered 
into Eastern stories before the middle of the four- 
teenth century. By such points as these, the earliest 
possible dates of the stories in which they occur are 
determined. From the very rare and possibly not 
authentic mention of firearms, from the fact that 
coffee, which by the end of the fifteenth century was 
in general use in Eastern countries, is not mentioned. 
at all, and from other facts like these, — the latest 
possible dates are determined. The less definite 
proofs, drawn merely from the character of some of 
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the stories, that they came to Persia and Arabia from 
countries still nearer the rising sun, are as convincing 
as the more definite points just mentioned. The 
whole matter has been well summed up by an Ameri-« 
can scholar of the highest standing in these words: — 

“We may, then, represent to ourselves the history 
of the Arabian story-book somewhat as follows: For 
many centuries, beginning at a point not known to us, 
the Indians had been used to embody their ideas of 
true life-wisdom in beast stories and apologues, and 
these had in some cases been combined into a con- 
tinuous narrative, the framework being often fur- 
nished by the education of a young prince. When 
the intercourse between Indians and Persians became 
closer, the latter obtained and translated these works ; 
they expanded and imitated the stories, recasting them 
in accordance with their own customs and modes of 
thought. In this enlarged form, the tales coming to 
the Arabs were in like manner appropriated by them, 
but with further embellishments, so that the stories 
eradually assumed a purely Arab form. And we 
have also to suppose that the men of Arabia, trans- 
‘ferred from the desert to city life, acquiring new 
tastes and experiences, developed a great capacity for 
the invention of stories, and out of very little material 
brought at last into being the rare collection that has 
come down to us.” ' 

The strange events which the tales relate, therefore, 
are only a little more remarkable than the story of the 
tales themselves. From centuries and peoples almost 
as different from those we know as the north and the 
south poles are far apart, through the overthrows of 
dynasties and the movements of whole races of men, 
by the work of Arabian scholars when printing was 
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unknown, and by the labors of Europeans almost in 


our own day, these stories have survived to transport 


us into a world of splendor and magic. It is not yet 
time to believe that even the most learned have come 
to know all there is to be known about the tales. 
Within a comparatively few years, an ancient man- 
useript in the Louvre at Paris has been found to 
remove from Galland the long-standing reproach that 
he introduced into his Arabian Nights stories which 
really did not belong to the collection, but were taken 
from other Eastern sources. Chief among these was 
“ Aladdin;” but the manuscript that had long been 
lying hid contamed, beside this universal favorite, 
“ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” and others almost 
equally important. lt will not be so easy to change 
the form of the names which, through Galland’s 
agency, have become classic words. “Schehera-zade” 
does not yield itself easily to English speech; the 
original Shahrzad would be better, and so it is with 
other names. It would be simpler and truer to the 
original, we are told, if the Caliph of Bagdad were 
ealled Harun al-Rashid; but Haroun al-Raschid he is 
likely to remain. After all, it does not greatly matter. 
Even the knowledge imparted by historians, that he 
was anything but the “just” caliph set forth in the 
tales, does not lessen our interest in the narratives 74 
which he often bears an important part. 

The faseination and power of the stories which, in a 
simple version based mainly on Dr. Jonathan Scott’s 
arrangement, make up the body of this book, stand 
somewhat apart from the labors of the wisest scholar. 
He may explain these qualities as he will; they exist 
without his aid,and the light which he throws upon 


' them is of necessity side-light. Having seen thus 
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briefly how the stories have come to us, it is time to 
let the stories speak for themselves, and show, to those 
who do not already know it, that they are worthy of 
_ all the pains that have been bestowed upon them. 


STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


ie 
HOW THE STORIES CAME TO BE TOLD. 


Ir is well known that in former days the Sultans of 
the East were great tyrants, and knew no law but 
their own will. Now one of them had a wife who did 
not obey him, and he was so angry that he had her 
put to death; and because he no longer had any faith 
in women, he caused it to be known that he meant to 
have a new wife every day: he would be married at 
night, and in the morning his wife was to have her - 
head cut off. This threw all the women in the king- 
dom into a great fright, for the Sultan would have 
only a beautiful woman for his wife, and no one knew 
_ when her turn would come. 

It was the duty of the Grand Vizier to find a new 
wife for the Sultan each day, and you may be sure 
that he had to drag these poor girls to the palace, for 
no one wanted the honor of being the Sultan’s wife 
for one night if she was to have her head cut off the 
next day. What was the terror, then, of the Grand 
Vizier, when his own daughter, Schehera-zade, came 
forward and begged to be the Sultan’s wife! 

“Do you know, my daughter,” he asked, “ what 
that means? Though you are the daughter of the 
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Grand Vizier, that will not save your life.” Now 
Schehera-zade was as brave as she was beautiful, and 
she said : — re 

“‘T know it well, but I have thought of a plan by 
which I may put an end to this dreadful state of 
things. If you do not take me to the Sultan, I shall 
go by myself.” So the Grand Vizier went to the 
Sultan and told him that his own daughter begged 
for the honor of being the Sultan’s wife for one night. 
The Sultan was filled with wonder. 

“Do not err,” he said to the Grand Vizier. 
“ Though she is your daughter, her head must be cut 
off in the morning.” 

“JT know it well,’ said the Grand Vizier sadly;. 
“but you know how it is with daughters. It is hard 
to say ‘no’ to them.” 

Now when Schehera-zade was led into the presence 
of the Sultan, her veil was lifted, and the Sultan saw 
that she was very fair. But he saw also that there 
were tears in her eyes. 

‘Why do you weep?” said he. 

‘“‘T weep,” she said, “‘ because of my sister. I have 
the honor to be the wife of the Sultan; but I love my 
sister, and I cannot bear the thought of saying good- 
by to her now. Grant me one favor. Let her pass 
this one night on a couch near me.” 

The Sultan had already been won by the beauty of 
Schehera-zade, and he found it easy to grant the favor. 
So the younger sister, Dinar-zade, was brought in. 
Now Schehera-zade had told her sister how she was 
to act, and about an hour before dawn Dinar-zade, 
who was wide awake, spoke and said : — 

“Sister, if you are not asleep, I wish you would 
tell me one of those delightful stories you know so 
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well. It will soon be light.” Schehera-zade turned 
to the Sultan and said : — 

* Will your Highness suffer me to tell my sister a 
story ?”’ 

“Freely,” said the Sultan, who liked stories him- 
self; and Schehera-zade began to tell a story, and she 
told it in such a way that, when daylight came, she 
had reached the most interesting point. But at 
daylight the Sultan must needs rise and go to his 
council. 

** That is a most interesting story,” said Dinar-zade, 
**but how does it end?” 

“The end is more strange than the beginning,” 
said her sister. ‘“ If your Highness,” she said, turn- 
ing to the Sultan, “will let me live one more day, I 
can then finish the story.” 

The Sultan wanted very much to hear the end, so 
he gave Schehera-zade one more day to live, meaning 
to have her head cut off after that. But when the 
next morning came, and Dinar-zade asked for the rest 
of the story, Schehera-zade told it in such a way that 
it carried her into the middle of another story; and 
daylight came, and that story was not done. The 
Sultan put off her death one day more. 

Thus it went on and on; a story was never done, 
and for a thousand and one nights Schehera-zade told 
her stories to the Sultan. By that time, though she 
had not told nearly all her stories, the Sultan had 
grown so fond of her, and had come to have such faith 
in her, that he forgot the wife who once did not obey, 
and made it known throughout the kingdom that 
Schehera-zade was to be the one Sultaness so long as 
he lived. The Grand Vizier and all the people had 
great joy at this; all the girls in the kingdom ouce 
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more breathed freely, and Schehera-zade kept on tell- 


ing her stories. 
‘Now these are some of the tales of the Thousand 


and One Nights. 


EX. 
THE FISHERMAN AND THE GENIE. 


THERE was once an old Fisherman who was very 
poor. He could hardly keep himself, his wife, and 
his three children from starving. Every morning he 
went out early to fish, but he had made it a rule never 
to cast his net more than four times a day. . 

One day he went to the seashore before it was 
light. He cast his net, and then, when he thought it 
time, he drew it in to the shore. It was very heavy, 
and he was sure he had a good draught of fishes. 
But no! he pulled hard, and when he had his net on 
the beach he found he had dragged in a dead ass. 

He cast it a second time, and again he waited. 
Then he slowly drew it in, for it was very heavy. 
This time his hopes rose, but when the net came 
_ ashore he found it held only an old basket filled with 
sand and mud. 

Once more he threw his net. The third time never 
fails, he thought. Again the net came slowly ashore. 
But when he opened it, there was nothing in it but 
stones, shells, and seaweed. ‘The poor man was sore 
distressed. It looked as if he should have nothing te 
take home to his wife and children. 

It was now dawn, and he stopped to say his prayers, 
for in the East pious men say their prayers five times 
a day. And after he had said his prayers he cast his 
net for the fourth and last time. When he had 
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waited long enough, he drew the net in, and saw that 
it was very heavy. 

There was not a fish in the net. Instead, the Fish- 
erman drew out a copper jar. He set it up, and the 
mouth of the jar was covered with a lid which was 
sealed with lead. He shook the jar, but could hear 
nothing. 

“¢ At any rate,” he said to himself, “ I can sell this 
to a coppersmith and get some money for it.” But 
first, though it seemed empty, he thought he would 
open it. So he took his knife and cut away the lead. 
. Then he took the lid off. But he could see nothing 
inside. He turned the jar upside down, and tapped 
it on the bottom, but nothing came out. He set the 
jar upright again, and sat and looked at it. 

Soon he saw a light smoke come slowly forth. The 
smoke grew heavier and thicker, so that he had to 
step back a few paces. It rose and spread till it 
shut everything out, like a great fog. At last it had 
wholly left the jar and had risen into the sky. Then 
it gathered itself together into a solid mass, and 
there, before the Fisherman, stood a great giant of a 
Genie.! 

‘Get down on your knees,” said the Genie to the 
Fisherman, “for I am going to kill you.” 

“And why do you kill me? Did I not set you free 
from the jar?” 

“That is the very reason I mean to kill you; but I 
will grant you one favor.” 

‘* And what is that?” asked the Fisherman. 

‘“‘] will let you choose the manner of your death. 
Listen, and I will tell you my story. I was one of 
the spirits of heaven. The great and wise Solomon 


1 The Genie in the Arabian Nights is a powerful spizit. 
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bade me obey his laws. I was angry and would not. 
So, to punish me, he shut me up in a copper jar and 
sealed it with lead. Then he gave the jar to a Genie 
who obeyed him, and bade him cast it into the sea. 

‘“‘ During the first hundred years that I lay on the 
floor of the sea, I made a promise that if any one set 
me free I would make him very rich. But no one 
came to set me tree. During the second hundred 
years, I made a promise that if any one set me free J 
would show him all the treasures of the earth. But 
no one came to set me free. During the third hun- 
dred years, I made a promise that if any one came tc 
set me free I would make him king over all the earth, 
and grant him every day any three things he might 
ask. 

“Still no one came. Then I became very angry, 
and as hundreds of years went by, and I still lay in 
the jar at the bottom of the sea, I swore a great oath 
that now if any one should set me free I would at once 
kill him, and that the only favor I would grant him 
would be to let him choose his manner of death. So 
now you have come and have set me free. You must 
die, but I will let you say how you shall die.” 3 

The Fisherman was in great grief. He did not care 
so much for himself, for he was old and poor, but he 
thought of his wife and children, who would be left te 
star ve. 

“Alas!” he cried. ‘“ Have pity on me. If it had 
not been for me you would not be free.” 

“ Make haste!” said the Genie. “Tell me how 
you wish to die.” 

When one is in such great peril his wits fly fast, 
and sometimes they fly into safety. The Fisherman 
said : — 
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“Since I must die, I must. But before I die 
answer me one question.” 

“ Ask what you will, but make haste.” 

“Dare you, then, swear that you really were in the 
jar? It is so small, and you are so vast, that the great 
toe of one of your feet could not be held in it.” 

‘Verily I was in the jar. I swear it. Do you not 
believe it?” 

“No, not until I see you in the jar.” 

At that the Genie, to prove it, changed again into © 
sraoke. The great cloud hung over the earth, and 
one end of it entered the jar. Slowly the cloud de- 
scended until the sky was clear, and the last tip of 
the cloud was in the jar. As soon as this was done, 
the Fisherman clapped the lid on again, and the Genie 
was shut up inside. 


Til. 
THE STORY OF THE ENCHANTED HORSE. 


i 


New Year’s Day is a great feast day in Persia. 
On one of these feast days the Emperor of Persia was 
seated on his throne in the midst of his people, when 
a Hindu appeared leading a strange horse. At first 
sight the horse looked like any other horse, except 
that it was very handsome and bore a very costly sad- 
dle and bridle. But, on looking more closely, one saw 
that it was not a live horse, but one that had been very 
artfully made by man. The Hindu knelt before the 
throne and pointed to the horse. 

“‘ This horse,” he said to the Emperor, “is a great 
wonder. If I mount him I can make him go through 
the air to any place I choose, and he will go in a very 
short time. No one has ever seen such a wonder, 
and I have brought him here to show to you. If you 
wish, I will show you what he can do.” 

The Emperor was very fond of strange things, and 
he was much pleased at such a sight. So he told thé 
Hindu to mount his horse. The Hindu did so, and 
asked where he was to ride. 

* Do you see that far-off mountain?” said the Em- 
peror. “Ride your horse there, and bring me a 
branch of a palm-tree that grows at the foot of it.” 
No sooner had the Emperor said this than the Hindu 
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turned a peg which was in the horse’s neck near the 
saddle,‘ and away went the horse into the air and 
. straight toward the mountain. The Emperor and all 
the people gazed after him till the horse.was a mere 
speck. Then he was out of sight. But in a quarter 
of an hour the horse had come back. The Hindu 
got off his back, and came to the throne with the 
palm-branch in his hand. 

The Emperor had a great wish to own the horse, 
and he offered to buy him of the Hindu. 

“JT will sell him,” said the Hindu, “if you will pay 
me my price.” 

‘“¢ And what is your price ?” asked the Emperor. 

“ If you will give me your daughter for a wife, you 
may have my horse.” At this all the people laughed 
aloud, but the son of the Emperor was very angry. 

“Do not listen to the wretch,” said the Prince. 
‘¢ This juggler to come into the family of the greatest 
ef kings!” 

“7 will not grant him what he asks,” said the 
Emperor. ‘“ Perhaps he does not mean really to ask 
such a price, and I have another bargain to propose. 
But before I say anything more I should like to have 
you try the horse yourself.” 

The Hindu was quite willing and ran forward to 
help the Prince mount, and to Nin w him how to man- 
age the horse. But the Prince was too quick for him, 
and sprang into the saddle without aid, turned the 
peg, and away they flew. In a few moments neither 
Prince nor Enchanted Horse was to be seen. 

The Hindu flung himself at the foot of the throne 
and begged the Emperor not to be angry with him. 

“Why did you not call to him when you saw him 
going?” said the Emperor. 
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*¢ Sire,” said he, “ you yourself saw how quickly he 
went. I was so taken by surprise that I lost my wits; 
and when I came to my senses he was out of sight 
and hearing. But, sire, let us hope that the Prince 
may find the other peg. If he turns that, the horse 
will come back to earth again.” 

“ Even if my son does find the other peg,” said the 
Emperor, “ how do we know that the horse may not 
come down in the middle of the sea?”’ 

“* Be at ease about that,” said the Hindu. “The 
horse crosses seas without ever falling into them, and 
he will obey the rider who turns the peg.” 

“That may be,” said the Emperor. “ But know 
that unless my son does come home safe, or I hear 
that he is alive and well, you shall lose your head.” 
And so he bade the officers shut up the Hindu in 
prison. 

II. 

Now when the Prince turned the key on the neck 
of the Enchanted Horse, horse and rider flew through 
the air like the wind. Up and up they went, and, as 
the horse was not a real horse, it did not get tired and 
stop. The Prince did not know what to do. He 
turned the peg backward, but that did not stop the 
horse. Then he began to search for another peg, and 
at last he found a small peg behind the eax. He 
turned that, and at once the horse began to move 
toward the earth. 

They did not go back as swiftly as they went up. 
It grew dark and the Prince did not know where they 
would alight. He could do nothing, so he let the 
reins lie on the neck of the horse and sat still. 

At last he felt the earth beneath the horse’s feet. 
The horse stopped, and the Prince got off, cold and 
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stiff and very hungry. He looked about him as well 
as he could in the middle of the night, and saw that 
they were before the door of a palace. 

The door stood ajar, and the Prince went in. He 
found himself in a hall lighted by a dim lamp. There, 
fast asleep, were some soldiers, with swords by their 
side. They were there to guard some one, and, as 
another door stood open, the Prince passed through 
into the inner room. There he saw lying on a couch 
a most beautiful woman, asleep, and about her, also 
asleep, were her maids. 

The Prince knelt by the side of the couch and 
gazed at the fair creature. Then he gently twitched 
her sleeve, and she awoke. Her eyes fell on the 
Prince kneeling there, but she showed no fear, for, as 
soon as her eyes opened, he said : — . 

‘“ Beautiful Princess, I am the Prince of Persia. I 
have come here by a very strange way, and I ask you 
to protect me. I do not know where I am, but I[ 
know no harm can come to me when I see before me 
eo fair a Princess.” 

“You are in the kingdom of Bengal,” she replied, 
‘and I am the daughter of the king. Jam living in 
my own palace in the country. You may be sure that 
uo harm will come to you. If you have come from 
Persia, you have come a long way, and must be hun- 
gry and tired. J am very curious to know how you 
came, but first you shall have food and sleep.” 

Then the Princess called her maids, and they awoke 
and wondered much at what they saw. At the com- 
mand of the Princess they led the Prince into a hall, 
where they gave him food and drink. Then they led 
bim to a room where he could sleep and left him. 

As soon as it was light the Frincess of Bengal 
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arose and dressed herself in the most splendid robes 
she had. She put on her finest things and wore her 
most precious rings and bracelets. Indeed, she quite 
tired out her maids, making them bring her one beau- 
tiful thing after another before she could make up 
her mind what to wear. When she was at last ready, 
she sent word to the Prince that she would receive 
him. 

Now the Prince had slept well, and had risen and 
dressed himself. ‘So when the Princess sent for him 
he went at once into her presence and made a low 
bow, and thanked her for the honor she had done 
him. He then gave her an account of the strange 
~ way in which he had come, and said that he would 
now mount his horse and go back to Persia; for his 
royal father must be in great pain, not knowing where 
his son might be. _ 

“Nay,” said the Princess, “you must not go so 
soon. I wish to show you the glories of Bengal, that 
you may tell something of what you have seen in 
the court of Persia.” The Prince could not refuse 
such a request, and thus he became the guest of the 
Princess. 

Each day some new sport or feast was had. They 
hunted; they had music; they saw games and plays; 
and the time went swiftly by. 


III. 


But when two months had thus been spent, the 
Prince could put off his return no longer, and said as 
much to the Princess. It was indeed much harder 
for him now to go, for each had come to care greatly 
for the other. The Prince had often ridden the En- 
chanted Horse to show the Princess what he could 
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do, and now, when the time was come for him to take 
leave, he said boldly : — 

*“ You see, dear Princess, what a wonderful horse 
this is, and how perfectly I can manage him. Will 
you not trust yourself to me? We will ride together 
to my home. My father will be rejoiced to see me, 
and will welcome you. We will be married at the 
Court of Persia, and all will be well.” 

The Princess of Bengal was not loath to go, and so 
in the early morning, when no one was awake, she 
madeé herself ready. The Prince and the Princess 
got up on the Enchanted Horse; the Prince placed the 
horse with his head toward Persia and turned the peg. 
Off they went, and in two hours they reached the 
capital. 

They stopped outside of the town at a country house 
belonging to the Prince. There the Prince bade ‘his 
servants care for the Princess, and he himself went 
on to the palace. His father was overjoyed to see 
him, and, after he had gazed his fill at his son’s face, 
he wished to know all about the Hindu’s horse, and 
what had happened. 

The Prince told him all, and dwelt upon the 
ereat kindness which had been shown him in Bengal. 
ihe ended by telling the king how he had brought 
the Princess on the Enchanted Horse with him, and 
begged that he might be permitted to marry her; for 
the kingdom of Persia was more powerful than Ben- 
gal, aud the Princess was not equal to him in rank. 

The king gladly gave his consent, and bade the 
Prince go at once and fetch the Princess. He sent 
for the Hindu also out of prison and said to him : — 

“JT put you in prison while my son was in dan- 
ger. Now he has returned and U set you free. Take 
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your oe and begone. Never let me see your face 
ugain.’ 

Now the Hindu had heard of what had GRA RenB, 
and how the Prince had gone to fetch the Princess. 
He mounted his horse at once and went straight to 
the country house. He reached the place before the 
Prince, and told the captain of the guard that he had 
been sent by the King to fetch the Princess on the 
Enchanted Horse. The captain of the guard readily 
believed him, as did the Princess, who got up on the 
horse behind the Hindu. 

The Hindu did indeed ride throngh the air to the 
palace, but he did not alight. He stayed too high up 
to be reached by any bow and arrow, but where the 
King and his court could see them. The King was 
beside himself with rage, but he could do nothing. 
The Hindu mocked at him and then rode off with the 
Princess, no one knew where. 

The Prince was far more beside himself than the 
King, for he knew how lovely the Princess was, and 
here was she snatched away from him in this cruel 
way. He went to the country house, borne down with 
grief, that he might be where the Princess last had 
been. The captain of the guard fell at his feet and 
besought him to pardon him. 

** Rise,” said the Prince, ‘“and do not let ug waste 
our time in vain reproaches. I must at once set forth 
to seek my Princess. Do you obtain for me the dress 
of a pilgrim, and do not let any one know what I am 
to do.” 

The captain did as he was bid, and the Prince 
pulled off his own dress and put on the disguise. He 
took a box of jewels with him and set off in search of 
the Princess. 
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IV: 


Now the Hindu had ridden with the Princess until 
he came to the Vale of Cashmere. Here he let the 
Enchanted Horse come to the ground, but he did not 
at once enter the city. He told the Princess he 
meant to have her for wife, and when she would not 
consent he began to beat her. She cried out for help, 
and, as good luck would have it, the Sultan of Cash- 
mere was near at hand with some of the people of his 
court. He saw the Hindu raise his hand to beat the 
Princess, and he stopped him and asked, — 

“* Why do you beat this woman ?” 

*‘ Because she is my wife and will not obey me. 
May a man not beat his own wife?” 

“ T am not his wife,” cried the Princess. ‘ Sir, I do 
not know who you are, but I am a Princess of Bengal. 
This man is a wicked magician who stole me away 
just as | was te marry the Prince of Persia, and this 
is the Enchanted Horse on which he brought me.” 

The Sultan could not help believing so beautiful a 
woman, and he at once bade his officers cut off the 
Hindu’s head, and led the Princess back with him 
to the palace. She was overjoyed, and thought he 
would now restore her to the Prince of Persia. The 
Sultanesaid nothing, but placed her in the hands of the 
women of the palace and had her beautifully dressed. 

The Princess heard the trumpets sounding and the 
lrums beating. She thought this was a notice of her 
return; but soon the Sultan entered and told her to 
make ready to marry him; that they should be mar- 
ried at once, for he had never before seen any one so 
oeautiful, and he was sure he never should again. 

The Princess was in despair at this, and threw her 
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self down in her grief. She fainted, and when she 
came to herself, and saw how she was in the power of 
the Sultan, she made believe that she had lost her 
mind, and began to talk in a wild, crazy manner. The 
Sultan could do nothing with her, so he left her in the 
care of the women. 


Vie 


Day after day went by, and the Princess was no 
better. The Sultan sent far and wide for wise men 
and doctors, but no one could cure the Princess. All 
Cashmere heard of this strange affair, and so the news 
came to the ears of a Pilgrim who one day came to 
the capital. The Pilgrim was no other than the 
Prince of Persia, and he went straight to the Sultan. 

“T am come,” he said, ‘‘ because I have heard of the 
sad fate that has befallen the Princess of Bengal whom 
you were to wed. I ama wise man, and I know of a 
cure.” 

*“1¢ cannot be,” said the Sultan. ‘The Princess 
loses her wits still more when a wise man comes into 
her presence.” 

‘“‘[T must see her, and see her alone,” said the Pil- 
grim. “J am sure I can cure her.’ So the Sultan, 
who was glad of one more hope, led the Pilgrim to the 
door of the room where the Princess was, and stood 
back. The Princess did not know the Prince in his 
disguise, and flew at him. But the Prince, when he 
was near her, said in a low voice: — 

“JT am not a Pilgrim. I am the Prince of Persia, 
come to set you free. Do as I tell you.” At once the 
Princess became quiet, and the Sultan was overjoyed 
at the sign of better health. The Pilgrim stayed a 
short time in the room and then went away. Each 
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day he visited the Princess, and each day she grew a 
little better. The Sultan thought nothing too good 
for the Pilgrim. At last the Pilgrim said to the 
Sultan, — 

‘Only one thing remains to complete the cure of 
the Princess. She came here on the Enchanted 
Horse. Now the charm of the horse has passed over 
into the Princess, and we must rid her of it in the 
presence of the horse. I have a strange incense which 
I will burn, and that will dispel the last remnant of 
her disease. Let the Enchanted Horse be brought to- 
morrow into the great court of the city, and let the 
Princess, clad in her most costly raiment, stand by 
the side of the horse.” 

The Sultan bade his servants do as the Pilgrim gave 
orders, and all the people in the city were met to see 
the strange cure of the Princess. As they all stood 
watching, the Pilgrim lighted the incense, and a great 
smoke arose, Seton shut out the Enchanted Horse, the 
Princess, and the Pilgrim. 

In a little while the smoke cleared away. There on 
the ground lay the dress of a Pilgrim; high up in the 
air was the Enchanted Horse, and on it the Princess 
and a Prince. The head of the horse was turned 
towards Persia. 


Me 
THE STORY OF PRINCE AHMED. 


i 


THERE was a Sultan of India who, after a long 
reign, had reached a good old age. He had three 
sons: the eldest was named Houssain, the second 
Ali, the youngest Ahmed. He had also a beautiful 
niece who had grown up with his sons. 

Now, when his niece was old enough to marry, the 
Sultan sought for a husband among the princes of the 
country. But no sooner did he make this known than 
he found that each of his sons was in love with the 
girl. This made him most unhappy, for he saw that 
if one married her the others would quarrel with him. 
He called his three sons to him and said : — 

“* My sons, I see that it will go hard with you. 
Your cousin loves each of you, but she can marry one 
only. We must find some way by which you can 
agree. Let each go on a journey to a separate coun- 
try, and return here twelve months from to-day. I 
_will give you each a large sum of money, that you 
may travel as befits your rank. Then let each bring 
back some rare gift, and he who brings the rarest 
shall have the Princess, my niece.” 

They agreed to this, and set forth a day’s journey 
together. At the end of the day they slept at an inn, 
and when the morning came they parted, agreeing to 
meet at the same place in a year lacking two days. 
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Prince Houssain went to the seacoast, to a town 
where merchants came together from all parts of the 
world. Here he saw shops filled with wonderful goods. 
Indeed, as he walked on and on, he became very tired, 
and was glad when a merchant asked him to sit down 
in front of his shop. As he rested, a man passed by 
with a carpet about six feet square, and cried with a 
loud voice that its price was forty purses. The Prince 
called him to him, and looked at the carpet. 

“« This is a good carpet,” said he, ‘ but why should 
it cost so much? I see nothing wonderful about it.” 

“Tt is true,” said the erier, ‘you can see nothing 
wonderful, and yet this carpet is well worth forty 
»urses ; for if you own the carpet and sit on it, you 
will be carried to. any place you wish in the twinkle 
of an eye.” 

“Tf that be so,”’ said the Prince, “it is well worth 
its price.” 

‘“‘T speak the truth,” said the erier, “ and, to prove it . 
to you, take your seat on it with me, and I will wish 
us back in the inn you have just left.” No sooner 
said than done. They sat on the carpet, and at once 
were in the room where the Prince lodged. The 
Prince gladly gave forty purses for the carpet, and it 
was now his. But, as he needed no time for return- 
ing home, he remained in the town the rest of the; 
year, enjoying its wonders. He was sure there could’ 
be no greater gift than the carpet. 

Prince Ali, the second brother, made his way to 
Persia. When he reached the capital, he walked 
about the streets and heard the criers calling out their 
goods. There was one who had in his hand an ivory 
tube about a foot long and an inch thick. He cried 
evi that he would sell this to any one for forty purses. 
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“This is a very simple tube,” said the Prince. 
“ Why do you ask such a high price for it? I see 
nothing wonderful about it.” 

“Tt is true,’ said the erier. ‘ You can see nothing 
wonderful, and yet this tube is well worth forty purses ; 
for if you own the tube you have but to look through 
it and you can see whatever you wish to see. Indeed, 
you may now try it, and see if I am not right.” 

So Prince Ali wished to see his father, the Sultan, 
and he looked through the tube and saw him on his 
throne, looking well and happy. Then he looked for 
the Princess, and saw her, too, laughing among her 
maids. At that he gladly paid his forty purses, for 
he was sure there could be no greater gift. 

Now Prince Ahmed, the youngest, made his way 
to Arabia, and as he walked through a bazaar he 
heard a crier, with an apple in his hand, calling out 
that he would sell it for thirty-five purses. 

‘Thirty-five purses!” he said. “An apple for 
thirty-five purses? Why do you ask such a high price 
for it? IJ see nothing wonderful about it.” 

“It is true,” said the crier. ‘“ You can see no- 
thing wonderful, and yet this apple is well worth the 
price Lask. For it will cure any sick person, even if 
he is at the point of death. He has but to smell of 
it, and he will be made well at once.” 

“If that be so,” said Prince Ahmed, “the apple is 
well worth the price. But how can I know if it really 
works this great cure?” 

*¢ Kvery one here knows it to be true,” said the 
erier ; and one after another came up and said he knew 
the apple would thus cure the sick. One man said 
he had a friend who lay very ill, and he was very sure 
the apple would make him well. 
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“ Let us try it,” said the Prince ; “ and if you prove 
what you say, I will give you forty purses for the 
apple.’ So they went to see the sick man, who 
smelled of the apple and was at once cured. Prince 
Ahmed made haste to buy the apple, for nae was sure 
there could be no greater gift, 


Li. 


When the year drew near its end, Prince Houssain 
got on his carpet, and wished himself back at the inn 
where he was to meet his brothers, and in the twinkle 
of an eye hé was there. Not long afterward Prince 
Ali came, and last of all Prince Ahmed. They met 
one another joyfully, for each was sure he had the 
greatest gift. 

“We shall have time bona to talk about our 
travels,” said the eldest brother. ‘ Let us at once 
show what we have brought. . Do you see this plain 
carpet? Yet I paid forty purses for it, and it is 
worth it, for I came here from the seacoast on it in a 
moment of time. Whatcan you show equal to this?” 

Prince Ali said : — 

‘Your carpet is truly wonderful. Yet see this 
simple tube. I paid forty purses for it. Look 
through it. You can see whatever you wish. Tell 
me if it is not worth more than your carpet.” Prince 
Houssain took the tube and turned it toward the pal- 
ace of the Sultan, and looked through it. At once 
he turned pale. 

‘*¢ Alas, my brothers!” he said. ‘* Of what avail is 
it that we should bring our gifts? I see the Princess 
lying on her bed, with all her maids about her, and 
she is about to die.” 


“Say you so?” said Prince Ahmed, and he looked 
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through the tube also. ‘“ If we can but reach her in 
time I can save her by this apple. See! it looks like 
a@common apple. Yet I paid forty purses for it, and 
it is well worth the price; for if one smells of it, no 
matter how sick one is, there will be an instant cure.” 

‘Then let us get at once on my carpet,” said Prince 
Houssain. ‘“ There is room for us all three, and we 
will wish ourselves in the Princess’s room.” This they 
did, and no sooner were they there amongst the weep- 
ing maids than Prince Ahmed held the apple to the 
face of the Princess. With her last breath she drew 
in the odor of the apple. She opened her eyes and 
looked about her. 

“Why do I lie here?” she asked, “and why are 
you weeping? I am perfectly well.” The three 
Princes now left the room and came to the Sultan, 
their father. He was overjoyed to see them once 
more, and they told their tales, and gave their gifts, 
and bade him say which of them should have the 
Princess. He took long to think it over, and then 
said : — 

“It is not possible to say with perfect justice. It 
is true, Ahmed, that you cured the Princess with your 
apple. But you could not have known she was sick if 
she had not been seen through Ali’s tube; and you 
could not have reached her in time if you had not 
ridden on Houssain’s carpet. It is true, Ali, that your 
tube showed you the Princess sick; but that would 
have done no good if you had not Houssain’s carpet 
‘to ride on, and Ahmed’s apple for her to smell of. It 
is true, Houssain, that your carpet brought all three 
here in time, but you would not have come at once 
before the Princess died if you had not seen her 
through Ali’s tube; and if you had come, it would 
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have done no good if Ahmed had not brought his 
apple. No. You have all brought wonderful gifts, but 
it would not be right to give the Princess to one more 
than to another. We must try another way.” 

So he bade them go out to the plain, each with a 
bow and an arrow; he who shot his arrow the farthest 
should have the Princess. They were followed by the 
Sultan and all the people, and the three brothers shot 
in turn. Houssain drew his bow and shot his arrow a 
great distance. Then Ali, seeing where that arrow 
had flown, pulled his bow with all his might, and his 
arrow flew still farther. Last came Ahmed, who drew 
his bow. Away sped the arrow, far, far away. They 
looked for it, but could not find it. And so, in spite 
of all Ahmed could say, the Sultan gave the Princess 
to Ali, and there was a great wedding. 


III. 


Prince Houssain would not stay to the wedding. 
He got on his carpet and went off to a far country, and 
sat by himself and thought. Prince Ahmed, also, was 
too sad to stay at court. He left before the wedding, 
and, as he was very curious to know what had become 
of his arrow, he went in search of it. 

He went to the spot where he had shot his arrow, 
and then walked on and on; he looked on one side 
and the other, but he did not see it, but still went on. 
At last he came to a steep pile of rocks, and there, 
at the foot of the rocks, was the arrow. He was 
amazed. He knew he could not have shot so far, that 
no man could; but there it was. 

As he stood in front of the rock he saw an iron 
door. He pushed it and it opened. With his arrow 
in his hand he pressed in. At first he stood in a dark 
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eave. Then it became very bright, and he found him- 
self in a great palace, and before him stood a lady 
with the air of a queen. She came forward ana 
said ; — 

** Welcome, Prince Ahmed. I have been waiting 
for you. I am a Peri, the daughter of one of the 
mightiest of the genies. I know all about you and 
your brothers, and the Princess whom you did not 
marry. It was I who caused the carpet to be made, 
and the tube, and the apple. I also caused your arrow | 
to fly out of sight, for I wished to draw you to this 
place. If you will live with me and be my husband, 
I will make you happy as long as you live.” 

Prince Ahmed let himself be led through the pal- 
ace. He saw all the wonders of the place. He saw 
the fairies and genies who lived there, and he sat 
down at a great feast. Every day the Peri planned 
some surprise, some new and strange thing, and for 
six months Prince Ahmed lived happily with her. 


IV. 


At the end of that time, Prince Ahmed had a 
great longing to go to his father; for he knew thas 
his father must think him dead. So he told his wish 
to the Peri. She was in great fear lest he-would go 
and never come back to her; and Prince Ahmed 
loved her dearly, and said he would not gc .é all if 
it troubled her. 

Now the Sultan mourned the loss of his son, Prince 
Ahmed. He sent his servants to every place, but they 
could not find him; and as time went on the Sultan 
grew more and more sad. At last a Wise Woman 
was brought before him, ind the Sultan asked her ta 
find out if Ahmed were alive, and where he was. 
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“Tf you will give me till to-morrow,” she said, “I 
think: I can find out.” When the next day came she 
said: “ Prince Ahmed is alive, but I cannot yet tell 
where he is;” and the Sultan could learn no more, 
but this was much. 

Prince Ahmed said nothing more to the Peri of his 
wish to see his father; but she knew that he still 
wished to go, for he was sad, and often silent. So 
one day she said to him : — 

“JT know you still wish to see your father, but I 
know also that you are true to me and to your word. 
You shall go, but let me tell you what you must and 
what you must not do. Do not tell your father where 
you have been all this time, nor tell him of me. Tell 
him only that you are happy, and that the sole reason 
for going back was to make him at ease in his mind.” 

Prince Ahmed promised, and set off for the palace, 
riding a most splendid horse, and with twenty men on 
horses to ride with him. It was not very far to the 
Sultan’s palace, and the Sultan was filled with great 
joy when he saw his son once more. True to his 
word, Prince Ahmed told nothing of what had hap- 
pened to him, and on the third day he rode back to 
the Peri. 

She received him gladly, and she was so sure now 
of his love for her that she said nothing about keep- 
ing him always by her. Rather, she sent him again 
to his father at the end of the month. Thus it went 
on, and Prince Ahméd again and again went to see 
his father, the Sultan; and his father forebore to ask 
him whence he came. 

But the servants of the Sultan began to be jealous 
of Prince Ahmed, and to fill the ears of his father, 
the Sultan, with warnings. They said that he could 
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not come from afar, for his horses were always fresh : 
and that he must have great riches; and finally that it 
was clear he meant to get the kingdom away from the 
Sultan. The Sultan thanked his servants, but said 
he did not believe his son would act thus. 

Still, he did begin to have some fear. So he sent 
again for the Wise Woman and bade her find out 
where his son went to. She learned by her art where 
Prince Ahmed found his arrow, and she also went to 
the foot of the rocks. There she hid herself and saw 
the Prince come with his men. ‘Then she saw them 
no more, and she knew they must have gone through 
some fairy gate. 


V. 


When it was time, a few days later, for the Prince 
to make another visit to the Sultan, the Wise Woman 
had laid a plan which she now carried out. She went 
again to the rocks and lay as if nearly dead. So 
when the Prince came out through the gate he saw a 
poor sick woman, not able to “~*2k, and he was filled 
with pity. He bade his men place her on a horse, and 
then rode back through the gate into the Palace of the 
Peri. 

The Peri knew at once that all was not right, and 
warned the Prince that some one was trying to do 
him harm. But he said this could not be, for he 
knew he had wronged no one; and so he set forth 
again to see his father, the Sultan. The Peri took 
eare-of the woman, who soon revived and looked 
about her. She was amazed at the splendor of all 
she saw, and the Peri had her led through all the 
halls. 

At last she was sent on her way through the fairy 
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gate, but when she turned to see where it was, that 
she might find it again, it was not to be seen. So now 
she went back to the Sultan, and told him all she had 
found out. At the end of her tale she said: — 

“ You see, O Sultan, what great riches the Peri 
has. What if she should now urge your son to seize 
your throne and add the wealth you have to her 
own?” 

The Sultan was much moved, and ealled on his 
councilors to advise him. They were for laying hold 
at once of the Prince and his men, and of clapping 
them into prison, even if they did not put them to 
death. The Wise Woman asked leave to be heard. 

‘* Would that be best?” she asked. ‘The Prince’s 
men are genies. You cannot hold them. If they 
chose they could at once escape through the air to the 
Peri, and she would come and take your kingdom by 
force. No. Rather set your son some great task. If 
he does it, well and good. You will then have gained 
something. If not, you will have a charge to bring 
against him.” 

“What would you ask of him?” said the Sultan. 

“ Ask him to bring you a tent small enough to be 
carried in a man’s hand, yet large enough to shelter 
your whole army.” They all agreed that this was a 
wise plan to follow, and the next day, when the Prince 
came to pay his respects, the Sultan said : — 

** My son, I have learned that you have married a 
Peri. It is only right. that she should show her power 
for you, and that you should prove the honor you pro- 
fess for me. You see how much it costs me whenever 
I go towar. I have to provide mules, camels, and other 
veasts of burden to carry the tents of the army. Now 
{ am sure the Peri could easily give you for me a tent 
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shich a man could carry in his hand, but which would 
shelter my whole army. Ask her for it.” The Prince 
was much troubled at this. 

“You are right,” said he, “when you say that I 
have married a Peri. How you found it out I do 
not know. And I dare not say if she will do this 
thing. But you are my father, and I obey your com- 
mands.” | 

“Son,” said the Sultan, “ your wife must have little 
love for you if she is not willing to do so simple a 
thing. Go ask her.’ The Prince was greatly vexed, 
and he left the court at once, though he had not 
stayed his usual time. The Peri met him on his re- 
turn, and saw that his face was sad. She asked him 
his trouble. 

“J do not know how it was found out,” said he, 
“but the Sultan, my father, has learned of our mar- 
riage.” The Peri had a ready answer to give him. 
She told him that the woman he had helped was a 
spy. 

‘‘ But there is something more,” said she; ‘ what 
is it?” Then he told her what his father had bade 
him ask of her. ‘“ Be at rest,” she said smiling. “IT 
will soon prove to your father my love to you.” And 
so she called a maid and bade her bring the largest 
tent sne had. The maid came back shortly with a 
small ease in her hand, and the Peri gave this to the 
Prince. 

He was puzzled. He had heard the order given 
for the largest tent, and here was nothing but a smal 
ease that might hold a finger-ring. The Peri smiled. 

“Do you think I jest with you,” she asked. ‘“ Go,” 
said she to one of her servants, “and set up the tent.” 
And then the tent was set up in a field, and the Prince. 
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paw that it was large enough to cover two armies such 
as his father had. 

“You see,” said the Peri, “ that the tent is larger 
than you need. But you must know that it can be 
large or small, as you chose; and when it is set up for 
an army, it will be just right for that army.” 


VI 

So the tent was placed again in its little case, and 
the Prince rode off with it to the palace of his father, 
the Sultan. The Sultan wondered at so speedy a re- 
turn, and when he saw the tent, and it was set up, and 
it covered his whole army, his wonder knew no kounds. 
Bat now he was filled with secret envy of his son; and 
the more he thought of it, the more he feared the . 
power he had through the Peri. 

The Sultan called the Wise Woman again, and she 
told him to ask for water from the Fountain of Lions. 
Now it was well known that this was a most perilous 
thing to do; and when the Prince heard the Sultan 
ask for water from the Fountain of Lions he was very 
angry. But he said again that he would lay the mat- 
ter before the Peri. He did so in these words, after 
. telling her of his father’s pleasure over the tent : — 

‘‘My father asks now an even greater gift. He 
asks for water from the Fountain of Lions. I have 
always done, when I could, what my father asked. 
- But this shall be as you please, for he has no right te 
ask such a gift from you.” 

‘“* Be at rest,” said the Peri. ‘I know who has put 
this into your father’s mind; but he shall not find 
fault with you or with me. The Fountain of Lions is 
in the middle of the court of a great castle. Four 
fierce lions guard the gate; two sleep while the other 
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two are awake. I will show you how you can pass 
them safely.” 

The Peri had a needle and thread in her hand as 
she spoke, and by her side lay other balls of thread. 
She gave one to the Prince and said : — 

“Take this ball of thread. Take also two horses. 
You will ride one and lead the other ; the second is to 
earry a sheep killed to-day, and cut into four quarters. 
You must also take a bottle which I will give you. 
You will need it for the water you are to bring 
back. 

Set out early to-morrow. When you reach an iron 
gate throw the ball of thread before you, but hold the 
end of the thread. The ball will roll toward the castle. 
Follow it and you will come to the four lions. They 
_ will awake and roar. Throw a quarter of the sheep to 
each, then clap spurs to your horse and ride to the 
fountain. Fill your bottle with water and ride back. 
The lions will be busy eating and will not touch 
you.” 

The Prince did as he was bid. He threw the ball; 
he reached the lions ; they roared ; he tossed a quarter 
of the sheep to each; he rode to the fountain and rode 
back with the water. But when he had passed the 
lions again, he saw that two of them left their food 
and began to follow hin. 

At first he drew his sword, for he thought he should 
have to fight for his life; but soon he saw they meant 
him no harm. One went before, the other followed 
behind, and so they came at last to the palace of 
the Sultan. Then the lions turned back and left the 
Prince, who went forward to his father. 

“ Here, sire,” he said, as he bowed low, “is water 
from the Fountain of Lions. I wish you so much 
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health that you never will need it.” The Sultan 
was well pleased ; then he said : — 

“Son, you have done well. I have but one thing 
more to ask of you and your fairy wife. I wish you 
to bring me a man not above a foot and a half high, 
whose beard is thirty feet long, who carries upon his 
shoulder a bar of iron weighing five hundred pounds, 
which he uses as a club, and who can speak.” 


WIT. 


The Prince was in dismay. He knew not where 
such a creature could be found; but he went back to 
the Peri and told his tale. 

‘“‘ T know by this,” he said, “that my father means 
to harm me forever.” 

‘‘ Be not cast down,” said she. ‘I know the man. 
He is my brother. He is very violent, but he is alse 
very kind to those who wish him. well. ‘Do not fear 
when you see him.” 

At tnat she bade a servant make a fire in a pan on 
the porch of her palace. She took some incense and 
threw it into the fire. There was a thick cloud of 
smoke. When it cleared away the Peri’s brother 
stood before them. 

When the Prince looked on him, a chill ran down 
his back. The man was a foot and a half high; he 
had a beard thirty feet long, and he carried on his 
shoulder a club of iron five hundred pounds in weight. 
He looked fiercely at the Prince. 

“ Who is this man?” he asked. 

“It is my husband,” said the Peri. ‘ He is Ahmed, 
son of the Sultan of India.” Then the Peri’s brother 
jooked more kindly on him. 

“His father, the Sultan,’ said the Peri, “has a 
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great desire to see you, and, as a favor to us both, I 
wish you would let him take you to the palace.” 

“* He need but lead the way ; I will follow him.” 

So the next day Prince Ahmed took the Peri’s 
brother to the palace. As they drew near, the people 
were so alarmed they fled into their houses, and the 
streets were empty. At the palace gates the guards, 
too, ran away, and so the two went in and there sat 
the Sultan on his throne with his councilors about 
him. 

“Thou hast sent for me,” said the Peri’s brother, 
going straight up to the throne. ‘ What dost thou 
wish ?” 

The Sultan did not dare speak. He put his hands 
before his eyes to shut out so fearful a sight. 

* Wilt thou not speak?” asked the little man in a 
rage; and, before Ahmed could stop him, he let his 
bar of iron fall on the Sultan’s head and crushed him 
to the earth. Then he slew all the enemies of Ahmed, 
and strode out into the court. 

‘There is one other,” said he, —‘‘ the woman whu 
stirred up the envy of the Sultan. Let her be 
brought.” 

When the woman was brought, he crushed her also 
to the earth. 

‘“‘ Learn,” said he, ‘what it means to give wicked 
advice and to pretend sickness. Now,” he went on, 
“Jet Prince Ahmed, my brother-in-law, be Sultan of 
India.” Then all the people shouted : — 

“Long live Sultan Ahmed!” The Sultan’s robes 
were put upon him, and the little man at once sent 
for his sister and caused her to be crowned the Sul- 
tana of India. 

Prince Ahmed gave to Prince Ali a great province 
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to rule over. He sent also for Houssain, and told 
him he, too, should have a province. But Houssain 
sent back word he was quite content to live where he 
was. He wanted no province or riches. He wanted 
only to live in quiet. 


V. 
THE HISTORY OF COGIA HASSAN ALHABBAL. 


I 


. Ir was the habit of Haroun Al Raschid, the Calipk 
of Bagdad, to go about his city in disguise, that he 
might learn the true condition of his people. On one 
oceasion he*was surprised at seeing a new building, 
fit for the palace of a great lord, in a street he had 
not passed through for a long time. At the Caliph’s 
request, the Grand Vizier found out, from one who 
lived near by, that the house belonged to one Cogia 
Hassan, surnamed Alhabbal, on account of his trade 
of rope-making, at which the neighbor had seen him 
working when poor. By whatever means he had 
grown rich, he was certainly poor no longer, for he 
lived in a manner befitting his palace. 

“‘[ must see this fortunate rope-maker,” said the 
Caliph, and’on the next day the Grand Vizier brought 
him to the court, where he told his own story after 
the following fashion : — 


Commander of the Faithful, my name is Hassan, 


1 Haroun Al Raschid is translated Aaron the Orthodox or 
Well-advised, sometimes the Just. He reigned in Bagdad A. p. 
786-809, and sént an embassy to Charlemagne. Caliph means 
“ successor or vicar;” that is, the Caliph, as head of the religion, 
represented Mahomet, besides being the supreme temporal gov- 
ernor. 
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but from my trade I am commonly known by the 
name of Hassan Alhabbal. I owe the good fortune 
J now enjoy to two dear friends, whose names are 
Saad and Saadi. Saadi is very rich, and always main- 
tained that wealth was necessary to happiness, since 
without it no one could be independent. Most pov- 
erty, he said, came from a man’s not having enough 
to begin with, and he thought that any man who 
made a right use even of small means would surely 
zrow rich. Saad, on the other hand, contended that 
& poor man might gain wealth by other means, some- 
times indeed by mere chance. 

“* Well,” said Saadi, “ we will not dispute it any 
longer, but to test our opinions I will give a sum of 
money to some honest but poor workman ; if he does 
not obtain wealth and ease with it, then you shall 
try if you can succeed better by any means you may 
employ.” 

Soon afterward Saad and Saadi passed my house 
one day while I was at work at my rope-making. 
They expressed surprise that, with all my industry, 
I could not do better and save some money. I told 
them that, work as I might, I could barely keep my 
family alive, to say notning of buying materials for 
larger ventures. We talked a while longer, and ther 
Saadi pulled a purse out of his bosom and said : — 

“ Here, take this purse; it contains two hundred 
pieces of gold. God bless you, and give you grace to 
make the good use of them I desire, and be sure my 
friend Saad and I will both ‘have great pleasure if 
they help towards making you any more prosperous.” 

Commander of the Faithful, Hassan went on, my 
joy was so great that my speech failed me, and I 
could only thank my benefactor by laying hold of the 
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hem of his garment and kissing it; but he drew it 
from me hastily, and the two friends walked on. 

I returned to my work thinking, How shall I keep 
this purse safe? for there is neither box nor cupboard 
in my poor house to lock it up. It seemed best on 
the whole to lay aside ten pieces for present use, and 
to wrap the rest in the folds of the linen which went 
about my cap. Out of the ten pieces I bought a good 
stock of hemp, and, as my family had eaten no meat 
for a long time, got some for supper. 

As I walked home, a famished vulture flew upon 
me, and would have borne the meat away if I hac 
not held it very fast; but in the struggle my turban 
fell on the ground. The vulture at once let go his 
hold on the meat, and, seizing my turban, flew away 
with it. I cried out so loud that all the men, women, 
and children near by joined me; but our cries had no 
effect on the vulture, and soon he and turban were 
both lost to sight. 

This made me very sad, and as I had to buy a 
new turban my ten pieces of gold did not last long. 
While they lasted, my little family and I lived better 
than usual, but whea they were gone our poverty was 
as hopeless as ever. Yet I did not murmur or repine. 
“God,” said I, ‘“‘ was pleased to give me riches when 
I least expected them. He has thought fit to take 
them away again. I will praise his name for all the 
benefits I have received, and submit myself, as ever, 
to his will.” 

My poor wife did not bear the loss so calmly, and 
when I told the neighbors that the vulture had car- 
vied away a hundred and ninety pieces of gold, besides 
my turban, they did not believe a word of it, and only 
laughed. 
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About six months after this misfortune, the twa 
friends came to me again. ‘“‘ Well,” said Saad, ‘ we 
do not ask you how affairs go since we saw you last; 
without doubt they are better.” 

“Gentlemen,” I answered, ‘I deeply grieve to tell 
you that your good wishes and my hopes have not had 
the success we expected.” 

Then I told them exactly what had happened, 
scarcely thinking they would believe it. Nor did 
they at first, but they knew me for an honest man, 
and Saad recalled other strange true stories of vul- 
tures, so that Saadi himself seemed almost convinced. 
Bidding me be more careful in future, he pulled a 
purse out of his waistband, and counted out into my 
hand two hundred pieces of gold, which I put into 
my bosom for want of a purse. Before I could half 
express my thanks for this second kindness the two 
friends walked away. 

I did not take up my work again that day, but 
hastened home. Finding neither wife nor children 
within, [ pulled cut my money, put ten pieces on one 
side for present use, and wrapped up the rest in a 
clean linen cloth, tying it fast with a knot, and pla- 
cing it for safety in an earthen vessel full of bran, 
which stood in a corner. Into this I thought no one 
would look; and when my wife came in soon after 
wards I went out to buy some hemp, without saying 
anything to her about this second gift from Saadi. 

While I was absent a sandman, who sells washing- 
balls which women use in the baths, passed through 
our street. My wife, who had no money, asked him 
if he would exchange his washing-balls for some bran, 
The sandman consented, and the bargain was made. 

I soon came home with my hemp, and saw at once 
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that the pot of bran was gone. I asked my wife, in 
great fear, what had eaanie of it, and she told me 
of her bargain with the sandman. 

“ Ah, ererteaite woman!” I cried, “you know 
not what you have done. With the bran, you have 
given the sandman a hundred and ninety pieces of 
gold, a second gift from Saadi.” | 

At this my wife became like one distracted, beating 
her breast, and tearing her hair and clothes. ** Where 
shall I find the sandman?” she cried ; **O husband, 
why did you not tell me in time?” 

“We must bear our loss patiently,” I said. “ After 
all, what have the rich which we have not? We 
breathe the same air, and are warmed by the same 
sun. They die as well as we. In short, while we 
live in the fear of God, there is no advantage which 
we ought to covet.” 

Thus we comforted ourselves, and I worked on at 
my trade as if nothing had happened, only I dreaded 
to look Saadi in the face when he should come and 
ask me how I had improved his two hundred pieces 
of gold. 

. ‘ae 

After some time, Saad and Saadi again called to 
see how I had prospered. Lach still held his first 
opinion about the best way of helping me. I made 
believe that I did not see them, and never lifted up 
my eyes until they spoke. Then I told them with 
shame of my second misfortune. “Could I guess 
that a sandman would come by that very day,” I 
said, “and that my wife would give him our pot of 
bran? Perhaps I should have been more prudent; 
_ but ah, sir,” I added as I turned to Saadi, “I see 
that it has pleased God that I should not be enriched 
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at your hand, but that I must remain poor. Yet 1 
owe you as many thanks as if I had gained great 
wealth.” 

“IT do not regret the four hundred pieces of gold,” 
answered Saadi. “i gave them in duty to God, and 
for the sake of testing my opinion. Now, Saad,” he 
said to his friend, “‘ you may try your way, and see if 
something besides money will make a poor man rich. 
Let Hassan be the man.” | 

Saad had a piece of lead in his hand which he 
showed Saadi. ‘ You saw me,” said he, * take up this 
piece of lead which I found on the ground ; I will give 
it to Hassan, and you shall see what it comes to be 
worth.” 

Saadi burst out laughing. ‘“ What is that bit of 
lead worth?” said he; “a farthing! What can 
Hassan do with that?” 7 

. “Take it, Hassan,” said Saad; “let Saadi laugh ; 
you will tell us some news of the good luck it has 
brought you one time or another.” 

I thought him in jest, but too’ the lead and thanked 
him, and the two friends walked away. 

That night, when I pulled off my clothes, the piece 
of lead, of which I had not thought again, tumbled out 
of my pocket. I took it up, and laid it on the place 
nearest me. That same night it happened that a fish 
erman who lived hard by was mending his nets and 
found a piece of lead wanting. It was too late to buy 
any, and if he did not fish that night his family must, 
go hungry the next day. Therefore he called his wife, 
and bade her ask among the neighbors for a piece of 
lead. When she had been to every door but ours, she 
told her husband that none was to be had. ‘* There is 
no use of going. to Hassan’s house,” she said ; “ they 
never have anything when one wants it.” 
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“No matter,” said the fisherman, “ you must go 
there. This may be the lucky time.” 

We were roused by her knocking, and when [ heard 
what she wanted, I told my wife just where I had put 
the piece of lead Saad had given me. Groping about 
in the dark she found it, and handed it out to the fish- 
erman’s wife, who was so delighted that she promised 
us at once the first cast of her husband’s nets, what- 
ever it might prove to be. 

The fisherman was so pleased to get the lead that 
he made the promise good by coming to me the next 
day with a fish about a yard long, and thick in pro- 
portion. 

“ Neighbor,” he said, “it pleased God to send me 
no more than this one fish for you. Such as it is, I 
desire you to accept it. Had He sent me my net full, 
as He did in other casts, they should all have been 
yours.” 

“ Neighbor,” I answered, “ the bit of lead was such 
a trifle that it should not be valued at so high a rate. 
Neighbors should help each other in their little wants. 
You would have done the same for me. Yet, since 
you offer the fish so freely, I take it and return you 
my hearty thanks.” 

When I took it home my wife thought it too big 
either to broil or to boil, with our small gridiron and 
pot; but I told her I should like it cooked in any way, 
and returned to my work. 

In cleaning the fish, my wife found a hard, clear 
substance which she took for a piece of glass. She 
gave it to our youngest child for a plaything, and his 
brothers and sisters handed it about, admiring its 
brightness and beauty. At night, when the lamp was 
lighted, the children saw that it gave out a light wnen 
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their mother stood between the lamp and them; and 
the younger children cried because the elder would 
not let them have it all the time to play with in the 
dark. 

Upon hearing the cause of their dispute seieal I 
came home, I called for the piece of glass, and bade my 
wife put out the lamp, when we found that the glass 
gave out so bright a light that we could see to go to 
bed by it. IJ placed it on the chimney and said: 
“Look! this is the great advantage that Saad’s bit of 
lead brings us ; it will spare us the expense of oil.” 

When the children saw that the lamp was out and 
the piece of glass supplied its place, they made so 
great a noise in their surprise that it alarmed the 
neighborhood. 

Now there was but a very thin wall between my 
house and that of my next neighbor, who was a very 
rich Jew and a jeweler ; and the chamber in which he 
and his wife slept was next to ours. The noise my 
children made awakened them. , 

In the morning the jeweler’s wife came to mine, 
and complained of being disturbed in the first sleep. 
“Good neighbor Rachel,” said my wife, “ I am very 
sorry ; but you know the children will laugh and ery 
for a trifle. See here! it was this piece of glass, which 
I took out of a fish, that caused all the noise.” 

“‘ Indeed,” said the jeweler’s wife, “I believe, as 
you do, it is a piece of ca ; but I will buy it if you 
will sell it.” : 

Here the children broke in, erying and begging that 
their mother would not part with their plaything, 
and, to quiet them, she promised she would not. But 
as the Jewess went out, she asked my wife in a whis- 
per to sell it to nobody without first letting her know. 
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Then she hurried to her husband’s shop to tell him 
what she had seen, and on her way home came in te 
ask my wife privately if she would take twenty pieces 
pf gold for the piece of glass. 

This seemed so great a sum to my wife that she 
said she would do nothing with the glass till she had 
spoken to me about it. Just then I came home for 
my dinner, and my wife stopped me at the door to 
_ask if I would take twenty pieces of gold, offered by 
our neighbor, for the piece of glass. I made no 
answer, but called to mind the confidence with which 
Saad had said that the bit of lead would make my for- 
tune. The Jewess, thinking I was silent because the 
price was too low, said: ‘1 will give you fifty, neigh- 
bor, ?f that will do.” 

So soon as I saw how eager she was, I told her that 
I expected a great deal more. ‘“ Well, neighbor,” said 
she, “I will give you a hundred, and that is so much 
that I know not whether my husband will approve my 
offering it.” | 

Then I told her plainly I would have a hundred 
thousand pieces of gold for it; that I saw plainly that 
the diamond — for such I now guessed it to be — was 
worth a great deal more ; but, to oblige her and her 
husband as neighbors, I would limit myself to that 
price; and if they refused to give it, other jewelers 
would give much more. 

By several biddings she came up to fifty thousand 
pieces of gold, and when the Jew came home at night, 
he went still higher, haggling at every advance, but 
paying me in the end the one hundred thousand pieces 
which I demanded. 

Having thus sold my diamond, I was rich beyond 
my fondest hopes, and thanked God for his bounty, 
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have gone and thrown myself at their feet in grati- 
tude, for each had intended an equal kindness. 

Then I thought of the use to which I should put 
my great wealth. My wife was for buying rich » 
clothes, house, and furniture; but my plan was dif- 
ferent. I began at once going to the people of my 
own trade who worked as hard as I had done, and 
giving them money in advance to work for me at all 
sorts of rope-making. By this means I secured almost 
all the business in Bagdad, and every one was pleased 
with my exactness and prompt payment. Soon I had 
to hire warehouses in several parts of the town to hold 
my goods. With clerks over each, selling at whole- 
sale and retail, the profits became large; and, to bring 
my business together, I built. the house you saw yes- 
terday. Though it makes so great a show, it consists, 
for the most part, of warehouses for my business, with 
rooms for myself and family. 


III. 


Some time after I had removed to this house, Saad 
and Saadi called on me in my former place, where 
they learned, to their surprise, that I was become a 
great man of business, no longer plain Hassan, but 
Cogia! Hassan Alhabbal. They set out at once to 
visit me in my new abode. When I saw them coming 
J ran to meet them, and would have kissed the hem 
of their garments ; but they would not allow it, and 
embraced me. Yet I protested that I had not forgot- 
ten the respect that was their due, or how much I 
owed them; and begged them to sit down in the place 
of honor, and seated myself opposite to them. 


1 Cogia means master or lord. 
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Then Saadi said to me: “ Cogia Hassan, I cannot 
express my joy to see you. I am sure that those 
four hundred pieces I gave you have made this great 
change in your fortune.” 

Saad could not at all agree and said: “ Saadi, I am 
vexed that you still think the two accidents of which 
Hassan has told us did not befall him. Let him speak 
for himself, and say to which of us he owes most of 
his present good fortune.” 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “I will relate to you the 
whole matter with the same truth as before.” I then 
told them the very history which I have now related 
to you, Commander of the Faithful. 

Saadi could no more believe the story of the dia- 
mond and the fish than what I told him of the vulture 
and the sandman. ‘“ But,” said he, “I am sure that 
now you are rich, as I intended you should be by my 
means ; and I rejoice sincerely.” 

When they rose to go I said: “ There is one favor 
I have to ask: I beg of you to stay with me to-night, 
and to-morrow I will carry you by water to a small 
eountry-house which I have bought, and we will re- 
turn in the evening.” 

This they consented to do, and the evening passed 
most pleasantly, with supper and music and talk about 
my house and business and good fortune. I held 
them alike in my esteem, for without Saadi, Saad 
would never have given me the piece of lead; and 
without Saad, Saadi would not have given me the 
four hundred pieces of. gold. 

The next morning, very early, we were rowed by 
six rowers, in a pleasure-boat well carpeted, to my 
country-house. The friends could not say enough for 
the beauty of my gardens, and grove of orange and 
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lemon trees. The fragrant air was full of the music 
of birds, and Saad and Saadi frequently stopped to 
thank me for bringing them to so beautiful a place. 

At the end of the grove I pointed out a wood of 
large trees. Into this two of my boys, whom I had 
sent into the country for the air, had just gone with a 
tutor and a slave. Seeing a nest in the branches of a 
lofty tree, they bade the slave climb for it. On reach- 
ing it he was greatly surprised to find it made of a 
turban, which he brought down, and, thinking I might 
like to see so strange a nest, sent it to me by the elder 
boy. . 
The two friends and I wondered at the nest, I most 
of all, because I recognized the turban as the one with 
which the vulture had flown away. After I had ex- 
amined it weli, and turned it about, I said to my 
guests : — 

“Gentlemen, do you remember the turban I wore 
on the day you did me the honor first to speak to 
me?” 

“JT do not think,” said Saad, “ that either of us 
noticed it; but if the hundred and ninety pieces of 
gold are in it, there can be no doubt.” 

“ Sir, this is the very turban,” I answered; and, 
taking the young birds out of the nest, I bade them 
look closely while I unwrapped it. Soon I took out 
the purse which Saadi knew to be the one he had 


given me. I emptied it before. them and said: 


“There, gentlemen, there is the money ; count it and 
see if it be right;” which Saad did, and found it to 
be a hundred and ninety pieces of gold. 

Saadi could no longer deny a truth which was so 
plain, and said to me: “I agree, Cogia Hassan, that 
this money could not serve to enrich you; but what 


a 
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vbout the other hundred and ninety pieces, which you 
would make me believe you hid in a pot of bran?” 

Sir,” I answered, “I have told you the truth in 
regard to both sums, and I shall hope yet to prove it 
to you.” 

We stayed in the country till sunset, and after a 
ride of two hours reached Bagdad by moonlight. It 
happened through the fault of my grooms that we 
were then out of grain for our horses, and the store- 
houses were all shut. A slave was sent out to find 
what he could in the shops, and soon returned with a 
pot of bran. In emptying it he found a linen cloth 
tied up, and very heavy. This he brought to me just 
as it was found. I saw at once what it was, and said 
to my two friends : — 

“Gentlemen, it has pleased God that you should 
not part from me without knowing that I have told 
the truth. Here are the other hundred and ninety 
pieces of gold.” i 

Then I counted out the money before them and 
called my wife, who declared the pot to be none other 
than the one she had given the sandman. 

Saadi could doubt no longer, and, turning to his 
friend, said: “I yield to you, Saad, and admit that 
money is not always the means of becoming rich.” 

When Saadi had spoken I said to him: “I dare 
not propose to return to you the three hundred and 
eighty pieces of gold, since I know that you gave 
them without a thought of return; but if you approve, 
I will give them to-morrow to the poor, that God may 
Hless us both.” 

The two friends lay at my house that night also. 
When we parted the next day, I regarded their per- 
mission to continue in their friendship, and to visit 
them, as a great honor. 
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The Caliph, at the conclusion of this story, said: 
“Cogia Hassan, I have not for a long time heard any- 
thing that has given me so much pleasure. Thou 
oughtest constantly to return thanks to God, and to 
use well his blessings. ‘That same diamond which 
made thy fortune is now in my treasury, and I am 
happy to learn how it came there. Because there 
inay remain in Saadi some doubts about the singular 
beauty of this diamond, which | esteem as my most 
precious jewel, I would have you carry him and Saad 
to my treasurer, who, will show it to them.” 

Then Cogia Hassan prostrated himse!f at the throne 
and retired. 


VI. 


THE STORY OF ALADDIN; OR THE WONDERFUL 
LAMP. 


iF 


In one of the large and rich cities of China there 
once lived a tailor named Mustapha. He was so poor 
that by the hardest daily labor he could barely sup- 
port himself and his family, which consisted only of 
his wife and a son. 

This son, Aladdin, was a very careless, idle, and 
disobedient fellow. . He would leave home early in 
the morning and play all day in the streets and public 
places. When he was old enough, his father tried to 
teach him the tailor’s trade, but Mustapha no sooner 
turned his back than the boy was gone for the day. 
He was frequently punished, but in vain; and at last 
the father gave him up as a hopeless idler, and in a 
few months died of the grief Aladdin caused him. 

The boy, now free from restraint, became worse 
than ever. Until he was fifteen, he spent all his time 
with idle companions, never thinking how useless a 
man this would make of him. Playing thus with his 
* evil mates one day, a stranger passing by stood to 
observe him. 

The stranger was a person known as the African 
magician. Only two days before, he had arrived from 
Africa, his native country ; and, seeing in Aladdin’s 
face something that showed the boy to be well fitted 
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for his purposes, he had taken pains to learn all that 
he could find out about him. 

“Child,” he said to Aladdin, calling him aside, 
‘“‘was not your father called Mustapha the tailor?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy; “but he has been 
dead a long time.” 

Then the African magician embraced Aladdin and 
kissed him, saying with tears in his eyes, “I am your 
uncle. I knew you at first sight; you are so like my 
dear brother.” Then he gave the boy a handful of 
money, and said: ‘*Give my love to your mother, and 
tell her that I will visit her to-morrow, that I may see 
where my good brother lived and died.” 

‘You have no uncle,” said Aladdin’s mother when 
she had heard his story. ‘* Neither your father nor I 
ever had a brother.” 

Again the next day the magician found Aladdin 
ete in the streets, and embraced him as before, 
and put two pieces of gold into his hand, saying, 
“Carry this to your mother. Tell her I shall come 
to sup with you to-night ; but show me first where you 
live.” 

This done, Aladdin ran home with the money, and 
all day his mother made ready to receive their guest. 
Just as they began to fear that he might not find the 
house, the African magician knocked at the door, and 
came in, bringing wine and fruits of every sort. After 
words of greeting to them both, he asked only to be 
placed where he might face the sofa on which Musta- 
pha used to sit. 

“My poor brother!” he exclaimed. ‘ How un- 
happy am I, not to have come soon engaan to give 
you one last embrace!” 


Then he told Aladdin’s mother how he had left 
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their native land of China forty years ago, had trav- 
eled in many lands, and finally settled in Africa. The 
desire had seized him to see his brother and his home 
once more, and therefore he had come, alas! too late. 

When the widow wept at the thought of her hus- 
band, the African magician turned to Aladdin and 
asked: “* What business do you follow? Are you of 
any trade?” 

The boy hung his head, and his mother added to 
his shame by saying: ‘* Aladdin is an idle fellow. He 
would not learn his father’s trade, and now will not 
heed me, but spends his time where you found him, 
in the streets. . Unless you can persuade him to mena 
his ways, some day I must turn him out to shift for 
himself.” 

Again the widow wept, and the magician said : — 

“This is not well, nephew. But there are many 
trades beside your father’s. What say you to having 
a shop, which I will furnish for you with fine stuffs 
and linens? Tell me freely.” 

This seemed an easy life, and Aladdin, who hated 
work, jumped at the plan. ‘“ Well, then,” said the 
magician, ‘‘come with me to-morrow, and, after cloth- 
ing you handsomely, we will open the shop.” 

Soon after supper the stranger took his leave. On 
the next day he bought the boy his promised clothes, 
and entertained him with a company of merchants 
at hisinn. When he brought Aladdin home to his 
mother at night, she called down many blessings on 
nis head for all his kindness. | 

Early the next morning the magician came for 
Aladdin, saying they would spend that day in the 
country, and on the next would buy the shop. So 
away they walked through the gardens and palaces 
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outside one of the gates of the city. Each palace 
seemed more beautiful than the last, and they had 
gone far before Aladdin thought the morning half 
gone. By the brink of a fountain they rested, and ate 
the cakes and fruit which the magician took frem his 
girdle. At the same time he gave the boy good 
advice about the company he should keep. On they 
went again after their repast, still farther into the 
country, till they nearly reached the place, between 
two mountains, where the magician intended to do the 
work that had brought him from Africa to China. 

“We will go no farther now,” said he to Aladdin. 
‘“¢] will show you here some strange things. While E 
strike a light, gather me all the loose, dry sticks you 
can see, to kindle a fire with.” 

There was soon a great heap of them, and when 
they were in a blaze the magician threw in some 
incense, and spoke magical words which Aladdin did 
not understand. 

This was scarcely done when the earth opened just 
before the magician, and they both saw a stone with a 
brass ring fixed in it. Aladdin was so frightened that 
he would have run away, but the magician seized him 
and gave him a box on the ear that knocked him 
down. 

“What have I done, to be treated so?” eried Alad- 
din, trembling. 

“IT am your uncle,” was the answer; “I stand in 
your father’s place; make no replies. But, child,” 
he added, softening, “do not be afraid. I shall ask 
nothing but that you obey me promptly, if you would 
have the good things I intend for you. Know, then, 
that under this stone there is a treasure that will 
make you richer than the greatest monarch on earth, 


9° 
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No one but yourself may lift this stone or enter the 
cave; so you must do instantly whatever I command, 
for this is a matter of great importance to both of 
us,” 

“Well, uncle, what is to be done?” said Aladdin, 
iosing his fear. 

“ Take hold of the ring and lift up that stone.” 

“ Indeed, uncle, I am not strong enough; you must 
help me.” 

“No,” said the magician; “if I help you we can 
do nothing. Lift it yourself, and it will come easily.” 
Aladdin obeyed, raised the stone with ease, and laid 
it on one side. 

When the stone was pulled up, there appeared a 
staircase about three or four feet deep, leading to 
a door. ‘* Descend, my son,” said the magician, ‘and 
open that door. It will lead you into a palace 
divided into three great halls. Before you enter the 
first, tuck up your robe with care. Pass through the 
three halls, but never touch the walls, even with your 
clothes. If you do you will die mstantly. At the 
end of the third hall you will find a door opening 
into a garden planted with trees loaded with fine 
fruit. Walx directly across the garden to a terrace, 
where you will see a niche before you, and in the 
_ niche a lighted lamp. Take it down and put it ont. 
Throw away the wick and pour out the liquor, which 
is not oil and will not hurt your clothes; then put the 
lamp into your waistband and bring it to me.” 

The magician then took a ring from his finger and 
put it on Aladdin’s, saying: ‘This is a talisman 
against all evil, so long as you obey me. Go, there- 
fore, boldly, and we shall both be rich all our lives.” 

Aladdin descended, found all to be as the magician 
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had said, and carefully obeyed his orders. When he 
had put the lamp in his waistband, he wondered at 
the beauty of the fruit in the garden, white, red, 
green, blue, purple, yellow, and of all other colors, 
and gathered some of every sort. The fruits were 
really precious jewels; but Aladdin, ignorant of their 
immense value, would have preferred figs, grapes, or 
pomegranates. Nevertheless, he filled two purses his 
uncle had given him, besides the skirts of his vest, 
and crammed his bosom as full as it would hold. 

Then he returned with extreme care, and found the 
magician anxiously waiting. 

pe rene, nacho, he said, “lend me your hand to 
help me out.” 

“Give me the lamp first,” a the magician. 
“ Tt will be troublesome to you.’ 

A pndeed uncle, I cannot now, but I will as soon as 
I am up.” 

The magician was bent on caine it at once from 
his hand, He the boy was so laden with his fruit that 
he flatly refused to give it over before getting out of 
the cave. This drove the magician into such a pas- 
sion that he threw more incense into the fire, spoke 
two magical words, and instantly the stone moved 
back into its place, with the earth above it, as it had 
been when they first reached the spot. 

Aladdin now saw that he had been deceived by one 
who was not his uncle, but a cruel enemy. -In truth, 
this man had learned from his magic books about the 
secret and value of the wonderful lamp, which would 
make him richer than any earthly ruler if he could 
but receive it freely given into his hands by another 
person. He had chosen Aladdin for this purpose, and 
when it failed he set out immediately on his return 
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to Africa, but avoided the town, that none might ask 
him what had become of the boy. 


Ti, 


Aladdin was indeed in a sorry plight. He called 
for his uncle, but in vain. The earth was closed above 
him, and the palace door at the foot of the steps. His 
cries and tears brought him no help. At last he said: 
“There is no strength or power but in the great and 
high God;” and in joining his hands to pray he 
rubbed the ring which the magician had put on his 
finger. Instantly a genie of frightful aspect ap- 
peared and said: “ What wouldst thou have? I am 
ready to obey thee. I serve him who possesses the 
ring. on thy finger, —I and the other slaves of that 
ring.” 

At another time Aladdin would have been fright- 
ened at the sight of such a figure; but his danger 
gave him courage to say : “ Whoever thou art, deliver 
me from this place.” 

He had no sooner spoken these words than he found 
himself outside the cave, of which no sign was to be 
seen on the suriace of the earth. He lost no time in 
making his way home, where he fainted from weak- 
ness, and afterwards told his mother of his strange 
adventure. They were both very bitter against the 
cruel magician, but this did not prevent Aladdin 
from sleeping soundly until late the next morning. 
_ As there was nothing for breakfast, he bethought him 
of selling the lamp in order to buy food. “ Here it 
is,’ said his mother, “but it is very dirty. If I rub 
it clean I believe it will bring more.” 

No sooner had she begun to rub it than a hideous 
genie of gigantic size appeared before her, and said 
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in a voice of thunder: “ What wouldst thou have? 
I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of 
all those who have the lamp in their hands, —I and 
the other slaves of the lamp.” 

In terror at the sight, Aladdin’s mother fainted ; 
but the boy, who had already seen a genie, said boldly, 
“Tl am hungry; bring me something to eat.” 

The genie disappeared, and returned in an instant 
with a large silver tray, holding twelve covered silver 
dishes filled with tempting viands, six large white bread 
cakes on two plates, two flagons of wine, and two 
silver cups. Allthese he placed upon a earpet, and 
disappeared before Aladdin’s mother had come out of 


* her swoon. 


When she was herself again, they satisfied their 
hunger, and still there was enough food for the rest 
of that day and two meals on the next. This they 
put aside, and Aladdin’s mother made him tell of all 
that had passed between him and the genie during her 
swoon. The simple woman thought it all a dangerous 
and wicked business, and begged Aladdin to sell both 
the lamp and the ring; but he persuaded her to let 
him keep them both, on the condition that she should 
have nothing to do with genies again. 

When they had eaten all the food left from the 
feast the genie brought, Aladdin sold the silver 
plates one by one to a Jew, who cheated him by paying 
but a small part of their value, and yet made the boy 
think himself rich. The tray he sold last, and when 
the money it brought was spent he rubbed the lamp 
again, and again the genie appeared, and provided the 
mother and son with another feast and other silver 
dishes. These kept them in funds for some time longer, 
especially as Aladdin had the good fortune to meet 
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with an honest goldsmith, who paid him the full value 
of the metal. Aladdin, all the while, by visiting 
the shops of merchants, was gaining knowledge of the 
world and a desire to improve himself. From the 
jewelers he came to know that the fruits he had gath- 
ered when he got the lamp were not merely colored 
glass, but stones of untold value, the rarest in the 
city. This, however, he had the prudence not to tell 
to any one, even his mother. 


III. 


One day, as Aladdin was walking about the town, 
he heard an order proclaimed that the people should 
close their shops and houses and. keep within doors 
while the Princess Buddir al Buddoor, the Sultan’s 
daughter, should go to the bath and return. Aladdin 
was filled with an eager desire to see the face of the 
Princess, and contrived to place himself behind the 
door of the bath. When she was a few paces away 
from it she removed her veil, and Aladdin saw for a 
moment one of the most beautiful faces in the world. 
When she passed by him he quitted his hiding-place, 
and went home thoughtful and grave. 

** Are you ill?”’ asked his mother. 

** No,” he answered, “ but I love the Princess more 
than I can express, and am resolved that I will ask 
her in marriage of the Sultan.” 

His mother thought him mad, but Aladdin said: “I 
have the slaves of the Lamp and the Ring to help me,” 
and then told her for the first time what riches he 
possessed in the jewels brought from the underground 
palace. ‘‘ These,” he said, “will secure the favor of 
the Sultan. You have a large porcelain dish fit to 
hold them ; fetch it, and let us see how they will look 
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when we have arranged them according to their differ 
ent colors.” 

Their eyes were dazzled by the splendor of the 
jewels when they were arranged in the dish, and 
Aladdin’s mother consented at once to take them to 
the Sultan, and ask his daughter’s hand for her son. 

Early the next morning she wrapped the dish in 
two fine napkins and set out for the palace. Though 
the crowd was great, she made her way into the divan, 
or audience hall, and placed herself just before the 
Sultan, the Grand Vizier, and other lords who sat 
beside him. But there were many cases for him to 
hear and judge, and her turn did not come that day. 
She told Aladdin that she was sure the Sultan saw 
her, and that she would try again. 

For six days more she carried the jewels to the 
divan, and stood in the same place. On the sixth the 
Sultan, as he was leaving the hall, said to the Grand 
Vizier: “For some time I have observed a certain 
woman standing near me every day with something 
wrapped in a napkin. If she comes again, do not 
fail to call her, that I may hear what she has to say.” 

On the next day, therefore, she was called ferward. 
She bowed her head till it touched the carpet on the 
platform of the throne. Then the Sultan bade her 
rise and said : — 

“*Good woman, I have observed you many days. 
What business brings you here?” 

‘‘Monarch of monarchs,” she replied, “I beg you 
to pardon the boldness of my petition.” 

“ Well,” said the Sultan, “I will forgive you, be it 
what it may, and no hurt shall come to you. Speak 
boldly.” 

This gave her heart to tell the errand on which her 
son had sent her. ‘Lhe Sultan listened without anger 
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till she was done, and then asked what she had brought 
tied up in the napkin. She took the china dish, which 
she had set down at the foot of the throne, untied 1:4, 
and presented it to the Sultan. 

His wonder knew no bounds when he looked upon 
the jewels. Not until he received the gift from the 
woman’s hands could he find words to say, ‘“ How 
rich! how beautiful ! ” 

Then he turned to the Grand Vizier and said: 
“ Behold, admire, wonder! and confess that your eyes 
never beheld jewels so rich and beautiful before. 
What sayest thou to such a present ? Is it not worthy 
of the Princess, my daughter? Ought I not to bestow 
her on one who values her at so great a price ?”’ 

“JT cannot but own,” replied the Grand Vizier, 
“that the present is worthy of the Princess. But 
wait for three months. Before that time I hope my 
son, whom you regard with favor, will be able to make 
a nobler present than this Aladdin, of whom your 
majesty knows nothing.” 

The Sultan granted this request, and said to Alad- 
din’s mother : — 

“Good woman, go home, and tell your son that [ 
agree to what you have proposed, but I cannot marry 
the Princess, my daughter, OE three months. At the 
end of that time come again.” 

The news which Aladdin’s mother ete home 
filled him and her with joy. From that time forth he 
counted every week, day, and hour as they passed 
When two of the three months were gone, Aladdin's 
mother went out one evening to buy some oil, and found 
the streets full of joyful people, and officers busy with 
preparations for some festival. 

“What does it mean?” she asked the oil mer- 


chant. 
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““Whence came you, good woman,” said he, “ that 
you do not know that the Grand Vizier’s son is to 
marry the Princess Buddir al Buddoor, the Sultan’s 
daughter, to-night ? ” 

Home she ran to Aladdin and eried: ‘* Child, you 
are undone! the Sultan’s fine promises will come to 
nought. This night the Grand Vizier’s son is to marry 
the Princess Buddir al Buddoor.” 

Aladdin was thunderstruck, but wasted no time in 
idle words against the Sultan. He went at once to his 
chamber, took the lamp, rubbed it in the same place 
as before, when instantly the genie appeared, and said 
to him : — ’ 

“What wouldst thou have? I am ready to obey 
thee as thy slave, —JI, and the other slaves of the 
lamp.” 

‘“‘ Hear me,” said Aladdin; ‘thou hast hitherto 
obeyed me, but now I am about to impose on thee a 
harder task. The Sultan’s daughter, who was. pro- 
mised me as my bride, will this night be wed to the 
son of the Grand Vizier. Bring them both hither to 
me when they are married.” 

** Master,” replied the genie, “ I obey you.” 

Aladdin did not have to wait long after supping 
with his mother and going to his chamber to be shown 
again that the genie was indeed his faithful slave. On 
this night and the next the Princess and the Grand 
Vizier’s son were borne away from the Sultan’s palace 
in a manner which none could understand, not even 
they themselves. The strange event was told to few, 
but the Sultan was one of them. He consulted with 
the Grand Vizier, and, as both of these parents feared 
to expose the young couple to further dangers from 
unseen foes, the marriage was canceled, and all the 
merrymaking in honor of it was stopped. Non* but 
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Aladdin knew the cause of all the trouble, and he kept 
his secret to himself. Least of all did the Sultan and 
Grand Vizier, who had quite forgotten Aladdin, sus 
pect that he had a hand in the matter. 


Ly, 


Of course Aladdin had not forgotten the Sultan’s 
promise, and on the very day which ended the three 
months, his mother came again to the divan, and stood 
in her old place. When the Sultan saw her she was 
ealled forward, and, having bowed to the floor, she 
said : — 

“Sire, I come at the end of three months to ask you 
to fulfill the promise you made to my son.” 

The Sultan could hardly believe the request had 
been made in earnest, and, after a few words with the 
Grand Vizier, decided to propose terms which one of 
Aladdin’s humble position could not possibly fulfill. 

*“ Good woman,” he said, “it is true that sultans 
ought to abide by their word, and I am ready to keep 
mine. But as I cannot marry my daughter without 
further proof that your son will be able to support her 
in royal state, you may tell him that I will fulfill my 
promise so soon as he shall send me forty trays of 
massy gold, full of the same sort of jewels you have 
already given me, and carried by forty black slaves, 
who shall be led by as many young and handsome 
white slaves, all dressed magnificently. When this is 
done, I will bestow my daughter, the Princess, upon 
him. Go, good woman, and tell him so, and I will 
wait till you bring me his answer.” 

As Aladdin’s mother hurried home she laughed to 
think how far the Sultan’s demand would be beyond 
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her son’s power. ‘¢ He awaits your answer,” she said 
to Aladdin when she had told him all, and added, 
laughing, “I believe he may wait long.” 

“Not so long as you think,” replied Aladdin. 
“This. demand is a mere trifle. I will prepare to 
answer it at once.” 

In his own chamber he summoned the genie of the 

lamp, who appeared without delay, and promised to 
earry out Aladdin’s commands. Within a very short 
time, a train of forty black slaves, led by as many 
white slayes, appeared opposite the house in which 
Aladdin lived. Each black slave carried on his head 
a basin of massy gold, full of pearls, diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds. Aladdin then said to his mother : — 
_ Madam, pray lose no time. Go to the Sultan 
before he leaves the divan, and make this gift to him, 
that he may see how ardeutly I desire his daughter’s 
hand.” 

With Aladdin's mother at its head, the procession 
began to move through the streets, which were soon 
filled with people praising the beauty and bearing of 
the slaves, splendidly dressed, and walking at;an 
equal distarce from one another. At the palace 
nothing so brilliant had ever been seen before. The 
richest robes of the court looked poor beside the 
dresses of these slaves. When they had all entered 
they formed a half circle around the Sultan’s throne ; 
the black slaves laid the golden trays on the carpet, 
touched it with their foreheads, and at the same time 
the white slaves did likewise. When they rose the 
black slaves uncovered the trays, and then all stood 
with their arms crossed over their breasts. 

This done, Aladdin’s mother advanced to the throne, 
bowed to the floor, and said : — 
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«Sire, my son knows that this present is much 
below the notice of the Princess Buddir al Buddoor, 
but hopes that your majesty will accept of it, and 
make it pleasing to the Princess. His hope is the 
greater because he has tried to carry out your own 
wish.” 

With delight the Sultan replied : — 

“Go and tell your son that I wait with open arms 
to embrace him; and the more haste he makes to 
come and receive the Princess, my daughter, from my 
hands, the greater pleasure he will give me.” 

While he showed the slaves and the jewels to the 
Princess, Aladdin’s mother carried the good news to 
her son. ‘ My son,” she said, ‘you may rejoice, for 
the Sultan has declared that you shall marry the 
Princess Buddir al Buddoor. He waits for you with 
impatience.” 

Aladdin was Reetioved. but, saying little, retired to 
his chamber. Here he rubbed the lamp, and, when its 
slave appeared, said : — 

“Genie, convey me at once to a bath, and give me 
the richest robe ever worn by a monarch.” 

This was soon done, and he found himself again in 
his own chamber, where the genie asked if he had any 
other commands. 

“ Yes,” answered Aladdin; “bring me a charger 
better than the best in the Sultan’s stables. Fit him 
with trappings worthy of his value. Furnish twenty 
slaves, clothed as richly as those who carried the 
presents to the Sultan, to walk by my side and follow 
me, and twenty more to go before me in two ranks. 
Besides these, bring my mother six women slaves, as 
richly dressed as any of the Princess Buddir al Bud- 
door’s, each carrying a complete dress fit for a Sul- 
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tan’s wife. I want also ten thousand pieces of gold 
in ten purses: go, and make haste.” 

The commands were instantly fulfilled, and Aladdin 
gave the six women slaves to his mother, with the six 
dresses they had brought, wrapped in silver tissue. 
Of the ten purses he gave four to his mother, and 
the other six he left in the hands of the slaves who 
brought them, saying that they must march before 
him and throw the money by handfuls into the 
crowd as the procession moved to the Sultan’s palace. 
Mounted on his horse, Aladdin, though he had never 
ridden before, appeared with a grace which the most 
practiced horseman might have envied. It was no 
wonder that the people made the air echo with their 
shouts, especially when the slaves threw out the hand- 
fuls of gold. 

The Sultan met him at the palace with joy and 
surprise that the son of so humble a mother as the 
woman he had seen should have such dignity and 
good looks, and should be dressed more richly than he 
himself had ever been. He embraced Aladdin, held 
him by the hand, and made him sit near the throne. 
Then there was a great feast, and after it the contract 
of marriage between the Princess and Aladdin was 
drawn up. When the Sultan asked him if he would . 
stay in the palace and complete the marriage that 
day, Aladdin answered : — 

“Sire, though my impatience is great to enter on 
the honor your majesty has granted, yet I beg first to 
be allowed to build a palace worthy of the Princess, 
your daughter. I pray you to give me ground enough 
near your own, and I will have it finished with the 
utinost speed.” | 

The request was granted, and Aladdin took his 
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leave with as much politeness as if he had always 
lived at court. Again, as he passed through the 
streets, the people shouted and wished him joy. In 
his own chamber once more, he took the lamp, rubbed 
it, and there was the genie. 

*“‘ Genie,” said Aladdin, “build me a palace fit to 
receive the Princess Buddir al Buddoor. Let its 
materials be of the rarest. Let its walls be of mas- 
sive gold and silver bricks. Let each front contain 
six windows, and let the lattices of these (except 
one, which must be left unfinished) be enriched with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, beyond anything of 
the kind ever seen in the world. Let there be courts 
and a spacious garden, kitchens, storehouses, stables, — 
well equipped, — offices, servants, and slaves. Above 
all, provide a safe treasure-house, and fill it with gold 
and silver. Go, and fulfill my wishes.” 

Early the next morning the genie returned, and 
bore Aladdin to the place where the palace had been 
built. Everything was done as Aladdin had com- 
manded. ‘The officers, slaves, and grooms were at 
their work in hall and stable. The hall, with the 
twenty-four windows, was beyond his fondest hopes. 

“ Genie,” he said, “ there is but one thing wanting, 
—a fine carpet for the Princess to walk upon from the 
Sultan's palace to mine. Lay one down at once.” 

In an instant the desire was fulfilled. Then the 
venie carried Aladdin to his own home. 

When the Sultan looked out of his windows in the 
morning, he was amazed to see a shining building 
where there had been but an empty garden. “ It 
must be Aladdin’s palace,” he said, ‘ which I gave him 
leave to build for my daughter. He has wished to 
surprise us, and let us see what wonders can be done 
'n a single night.” 
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He was only a little less surprised when Aladdin’s © 
mother, dressed more richly than ever his own daugh- 
ter had been, appeared at the palace. So good a son, 
he thought, must make a good husband. And soon 
the son himself appeared ; and when in royal pomp he 
left his humble house for the last time, he did not 
fail to take with him the Wonderful Lamp which 
had brought him all his good fortune, or to wear the 
Ring he had received as a talisman. 


V, 


His marriage to the Princess was performed with 
‘the utmost splendor. There was feasting and music 
and dancing, and. when the Princess was brought to 
her new palace she was so dazzled by its richness that 
she said to Aladdin: “I thought, Prince, there was 
nothing so beautiful in the world as my father’s pal- 
ace, but now I know that I was deceived.” 

The next day Aladdin with a troop of slaves went 
himself to the Sultan and asked him to come with the 
Grand Vizier and lords of the court to a repast in the 
palace of the Princess. The Sultan gladly consented, 
and the nearer he came to the building the more he 
marveled at its grandeur. When he entered the hall 
of the twenty-four windows he exclaimed : — 

“This palace is one of the wonders of the world. 
Where else shall we find walls built of gold and sil- 
ver, and windows of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds ? 
But tell me this. Why, in a hall of such beauty, was 
one window left incomplete ?” 

“Sire,” said Aladdin, “I left it so, that you should 
have the glory of finishing this hall.” 

“J take your wish kindly,” said the Sultan, “ and 
will give orders about it at once.” 


: 
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When the jewelers and goldsmiths were called 
they undertook to finish the window, but needed all 
the jewels the Sultan could give and the Grand Vizier 
lend for the work. Even the jewels of Aladdin’s gift 
were used, and after working for a month the window 
was not half finished. Aladdin therefore dismissed 
them all one day, bade them undo what they had done, 
and take the jewels back to the Sultan and Vizier. 
Then he rubbed his lamp, and there was the genie. 

** Genie,” he said, “I ordered thee to leave one of 
the four and twenty windows imperfect, and thou 
hast obeyed me. Now I would have thee make it 
like the rest.” And in a moment the work was done, 

The Sultan was greatly surprised when the chief 
jeweler brought back the stones and said that their 
work had been stopped, he could not tell why. A horse 
was brought, and the Sultan rode at once to Aladdin’s 
palace to ask what it all meant. One of the first 
things he saw there was the finished window. He 
could hardly believe it to be true, and looked very 
closely at all the four and twenty to see if he was 
deceived. When he was convinced he embraced Alad- 
din and kissed him between the eyes and said : — 

“ My son, what a man you are to do such things in 
the twinkling of an eye! there is not your fellow in 
the world; the more I know the more I admire you.” 

Aladdin won not only the love of the Sultan, but 
also of the people. As he went to one mosque or 
another to prayers, or paid visits to the Grand Vizier 
and lords of the court, he caused two slaves who 
walked by the side of his horse to throw handfuls of 
money to the people in the streets. Thus he lived for 
several years, making himself dear to all. 
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VI. 

About this time the African magician, who had 
supposed Aladdin to be dead in the cave where he 
had left him, learned by magic art that he had made 
his escape, and by the help of the genie of the Won- 
derful Lamp was living in royal splendor. 

_ On the very next day the magician set out for the 

capital of China, where on his arrival he took up his 
lodging in an inn. There he quickly learned about 
Aladdin’s wealth and goodness and popularity. As 
soon as he saw the palace he knew. that none but 
genies, the slaves of the lamp, could have built it, and 
he returned to his inn all the more angry at Aladdin 
for having got what he wanted himself. When he 
learned by his magic that Aladdin did not carry the 
lamp about with him, but left it in the palace, he 
rubbed his hands with glee, and said, ‘ Well, I shall 
have it now, and I shall make Aladdin return to his 
low estate.” , | 

The next morning he learned that Aladdin had gone 
with a hunting party, to be absent eight days, three 
of which had passed. He needed to know no more, 
and quickly formed his plans. He went to a shop 
and asked for a dozen copper lamps. The master of 
the shop had not so many then, but promised them 
the next day, and said he would have them, as the 
magician wished, handsome and well polished. 

_ When the magician came back and paid for them, 
he put them in a basket and started directly for Alad- 
din’s palace. As he drew near he began crying: 
** Who will change old lamps for new ones?” The 
children and people who crowded around hooted and 
sceffed at him as a madman or a fool, but he heeded 
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them not, and went on crying, “ Who will change old 
lamps for new ones? ” | 

The Princess was in the hall with the four and 
twenty windows, and, seeing a crowd outside, sent one 
of her women slaves to find out what the man was 
crying. ‘The slave returned laughing, and told of the 
foolish offer. Another slave, hearing it, said: ‘“*‘ Now 
you speak of lamps, I know not whether the Princess 
may have observed it, but there is an old one upon a 
shelf of the Prince Aladdin’s robing room. Whoever 
owns it will not be sorry to find a new one in its stead. 
If the Princess chooses, she may have the pleasure of 
seeing whether this old man is silly enough to make 
the exchange.” 

The Princess, who knew not the value of this lamp, 
thought it would be a good joke to do as her slave 
suggested, and in a few moments it was done. The 
magician did not stop to ery ‘“* New lamps for old ones ” 
again, but hurried to his inn and out of the town, 
setting down his basket of new lamps where nobody 
saw him. 

When he reached a lonely spot he pulled the old 
lamp out of his breast, and, to make sure that it was 
the one he wanted, rubbed it. Instantly the genie 
appeared and said: “ What wouldst thou have? {f 
am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of 
all those who have that lamp in their hands, — both I 
and the other slaves of the lamp.” 

“YT command thee,” replied the magician, “to bear 
me and the palace which thou and the other slaves of 
the lamp have built in this city, with all the people in 
it, at once to Africa.” 

The genie made no reply, but in a moment he anc 
the other slaves of the lamp had borne the magician 
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and the palace entire to the spot where he wished it to 
stand. 

Early the next morning, when the Sultan went as 
usual to gaze upon Aladdin’s palace, it was nowhere 
to be seen. How so large a building that had been 
standing for some years could disappear so completely, 
and leave no trace behind, he could not understand. 
The Grand Vizier was summoned to explain it. In 
secret he bore no good will to Aladdin, and was glad to 
suggest that the very building of the palace had been 
by magic, and that the hunting party had been merely 
an excuse for the removai of the palace by the same 
means. ‘The Sultan was persuaded, therefore, to send 
a body of his guards to seize Aladdin as a prisoner of 
state. When he appeared the Sultan would hear no 
word from him, but ordered him put to death. This 
displeased the people so much that the Sultan, fearing 
a riot, granted him his life and let him speak. 

Sire,” said Aladdin, “I pray you to let me know 
the crime by which I have lost thy favor?” 

‘“ Your crime!” answered the Sultan; “ wretched 
man! do you not know it? Follow me, and I will 
show you.” | 

Then he led Aladdin to a window and said: * You 
ought to know where your palace stood; look, and 
tell me what has become of it.” 

Aladdin was as much amazed as the Sultan had 
been. ‘ True, it is vanished,” he said after a speech- 
less pause, ‘ but I have had no concern in its remoyal. 
I beg you to give me forty days, and if in that time I 
cannot restore it, I will offer my head to be disposed 
of at your pleasure.” 

“TI give you the time you ask,” answered the Sul- 
tan, “but at the end of forty days forget not to 
present yourself before me.” 
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The lords, who had courted Aladdin in his better 
days, paid him no heed as he left the palace in ex- 
treme shame. for three days he wandered about the 
city, exciting the pity of all he met by asking if they 
had seen his palace, or could tell where it was. On 
the third day he wandered into the country. As he 
approached a river he slipped and fell down a bank. 
Clutching at a rock to save himself, he rubbed his 
ring, and instantly the genie whom he had seen in 
the cave appeared before him. ‘ What wouldst thea 
have?” said the genie. “I am ready to obey thee as 
thy slave, and the slave of all those that have that 
ring on their finger, — both I and the other slaves of 
the ring.” 

Aladdin had never thought of help from this quar- 
ter, and said with delight : — 

“Genie, show me where the palace I caused to be 
built now stands, or bring it back where it first 
stood.” 

“Your command,” answered the genie, “is not 
wholly in my power; I am only the slave of the ring, 
and not of the lamp.” 

*T command thee, then,” replied Aladdin, “ by the 
power of the ring, to bear me to the spot where my 
palace stands, wherever it may be ?”’ 

These words were no sooner out of his mouth than 
he found himself in the midst of a large plain, where 
his palace stood, not far from a city, and directly 
above him was the window of his wife’s chamber. 
Just then one of her household happened to look out 
and see him, and told the good news to the Princess 
Buddir al Buddoor. She could not believe it to be 
true, and, hastening to the window, opened it herself 
with a noise which made Aladdin look up. Seeing 
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the Princess, he saluted her with an air that expressed 
his joy, and in a moment he had entered by a private 
door and was in her arms. 

After shedding tears of joy, they sat down, and 
Aladdin said: “I beg of you, Princess, to tell me 
what is become of an old lamp which stood upon a 
shelf in my robing chamber.” 

** Alas!” answered the Princess, “ I was afraid our 
misfortune might be owing to that lamp; and what 
grieves me most is that I have been the cause of it. 
I was foolish enough to change the old lamp for a 
new one, and the next morning I found myself in this 
unknown country, which I am told is Africa.” 

“ Princess.”’ said Aladdin, stopping her, “ you have 
told me all by telling me we are in Africa. Now, 
only tell me where the old lamp is.” 

“The African magician,” answered the Princess, 
“carries it carefully wrapped up in his bosom. ‘This 
I know, because one day he pulled it out before me, 
and showed it to me in triumph.” 

Aladdin quickly formed and carried out a plan to 
ieave the palace, disguise himself, buy of a druggist a 
certain powder which he named, and return to the 
Princess. He told her what she must do to help his 
purposes. When the magician should come to the 
palace, she must assume a friendly manner and ask 
him to sup with her. ‘* Before he leaves,” said Alad- 
din, “ask him to exchange cups with you. This he 
will gladly do, and you must give him the eup con- 
taining this powder. On drinking it he will instantly 
fall asleep, and we shall obtain the lamp, whose slaves 
will do our bidding, and bear us and the palace back 
to the capital of China.” 

It was not long before the magician came to the 
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‘palace, and the Princess did exactly as Aladdin had 
bidden her. When, at the end of the evening, she 
offered her guest the drugged cup, he drank it, out of 
honor to her, to the last drop, and fell back lifeless on 
the sofa. 

Aladdin was quickly called and said: “ Princess, 
retire, and let me be left alone while I try to take 
you back to China as speedily as you were brought 
thence.” On the dead body of the magician he found 
the lamp, carefully wrapped and hidden in his gar- 
ments. Aladdin rubbed it, and the genie stood before 
him. 

“Genie,” said Aladdin, ‘I command thee to bear 
this palace instantly back to the place whence it was 
brought hither.” The genie bowed his head and de- 
parted. In a moment the palace was again in China, 
and its removal was felt only by two little shocks, the 
one when it was lifted up, the other when it was set 
down, and both in a very short space of time. 

Karly the next day the Sultan was looking from his 
window and mourning his daughter’s fate. He could 
not believe his eyes when first he saw her palace stand- 
ing in its old place. But as he looked more closely 
he was convinced, and joy came to his heart instead 
of the grief that had filled it. At once he ordered a 
horse and was on his way, when Aladdin, looking 
from the hall of twenty-four windows, saw him com- 
ing, and hastened to help him dismount. He was 
brought at once to the Princess, and both wept tears 
of joy. When the strange events had been partly 
explained, he said to Aladdin : — 

“My son, be not displeased at the harshness I 
showed towards you. It rose from a father’s love, 
and therefore you will forgive it.” 
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‘“‘ Sire,” said Aladdin, “‘I have not the least reason 
to complain of your conduct, since you did nothing 
but what your duty required. This wicked magician, 
the basest of men, was the sole cause of all.” 


Val: 


Only once again were Aladdin and his palace in 
danger from magic arts. A younger brother of the 
African magician learned of what had happened, and, 
in the guise of a holy woman, Fatima, whom he killed 
that he might pretend to take her place, came to live in 
the palace. The Princess, thinking him really the holy 
woman, heeded all that he said. Qne day, admiring 
the beauty of the hall, he told her that nothing could 
surpass it if only a roe’s egg were hung from the mid- 
dle of the dome. “A roc,” he said, “is a bird of 
enormous size which lives at the summit of Mount 
Caucasus. The architect who. built your palace can 
get you an egg.” 

When the Princess told Aladdin of her desire, he 
summoned the genie of the lamp and said to him : — 

‘“‘Genie, I command thee in the name of this lamp, 
bring a roe’s egg to be hung in the middle of the 
dome of the hall of the palace.” 

No. sooner were these words spoken than the hall 
shook as if ready to fall, and the genie told Aladdin 
that he had asked him to bring his own master and 
hang him up in the midst of the hall; it was enough 
to reduce Aladdin and the Princess and the palace all 
to ashes; but he should be spared, because the request 
had really come from another. Then he told Aladdin 
who was the true author of it, and warned him against 
the pretended Fatima, whom till then he had not known 
3 the brother of the African magician. Aladdin saw 
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his danger, and on that very day killed his wicked 
snemy with the dagger which was meant to be his own 
death. 

Thus was Aladdin delivered from the two brothers 
who were magicians. Within a few years the Sultan 
died at a good old age, and, as he left no male chil- 
dren, the Princess Buddir al Buddoor came to the 
throne, and she and Aladdin reigned together many 
years. 


VII. 
THE STORY OF ALI COGIA, A MERCHANT OF BAGDAD. 


In the reign of the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid 
there lived at Bagdad a merchant who was neither 
rich nor poor, but lived in comfort in the house that 
had been his father’s. For three successive nights he 
had a strange dream, which gave cause to the events 
of this story. An old man appeared to him, and with 
a severe look reproached him for not having made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. ‘The vision, seen three times, 
gave him much trouble. He knew that, as a good 
Mussulman, he ought to make the pilgrimage; but he 
had supposed that his charities and other good works 
might excuse him. Yet the dream pricked his con- 
science so sorely that he made up his mind to go. 
Therefore he let his house, and sold all of his goods 
except a few which he thought he could turn to better 
profit at Mecca. After this was done, he had a thou- 
sand pieces of gold which he wanted to leave behind 
him in some place of safety. 

This was the plan which, upon careful thought, he 
adopted: he took a good large jar and put the thou- 
sand pieces of gold into it, and covered them over with 
olives. When he had closed the mouth of the jar he 
carried it.to a merchant, one of his best pine and 
said to him : — 

“You know, brother, that in a few days I mean to 
depart with the caravan on my pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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I beg the favor of you to take charge of a jar of olives, 
and keep it for me till I return.” 

The merchant promised to do this, and in the kind- 
ast manner said: ‘“ Here, take the key of my ware- 
house and set your jar where you please. You shall 
find it there when you return.” 

When the caravan started Ali Cogia, riding a 
camel loaded with the goods he thought fit to carry, 
started with it. He arrived safe at Mecca, performed 
all his religious duties at the temple, to which the 
faithful go every year in throngs, and then exposed 
his goods for sale. Two merchants soon came by. 
They purchased nothing, but as they walked away 
Ali Cogia heard one of them say to the other : — 

“Tf this merchant knew what profit these goods 
would bring him at Cairo he would carry them thither 
and not sell them here, though this is a good mart.” 

Ali Cogia had often heard of the beauties of Egypt, 
and resolved to go to Cairo. This he did, and with 
. the profits from his sales went to Damascus. Having 
once begun to travel it was an easy matter’ to keep 
on, and for seven years he went from place to place, 
even as far as Hindostan. Then he resolved to return 
to Bagdad. 

All this time his friend, with whom he had left the 
jar of olives, never thought of him nor of them. One 
evening the merchant was supping with his family 
when the talk happened to fall upon olives, and his 
wife, wishing to eat some, said she had not tasted any 
for a long while. 

“Now you speak of shivonte said the merchant, 
“vou put me in mind of a jar which Ali Cogia left 
with me seven years ago, when he went to Mecca, put- 
ting it himself into my warehouse. What is become 
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of him I know not. When the caravan came back, 
they told me he was gone for Egypt. Certainly he 
must be dead by this time, and we may eat the olives 
if they prove good. Give mea plate and a candle; 
I will go and fetch some of them, that we may taste 
them.” 

** Pray, husband,” said his wife, “ do not commit so 
base a deed. They were given to you in trust, and if 
Ali Cogia should return, as I am sure he will, what 
will he think of your honor? Besides, the olives must 
be mouldy after these seven years. I beg you to let 
them alone.” 

But the merchant would not listen. When he came 
to the warehouse and opened the jar, he found the 
olives mouldy; but, to see if all were mouldy to the 
bottom, he turned some of them upon the plate, and 
in shaking the jar some of the gold tumbled out. 

Now the merchant loved gold dearly, and, looking 
deeper into the jar, he saw that only the top had been 
covered with olives, and that all below it was coin. 
He put the olives directly back, covered the jar, and 
returned to his wife. 

‘‘ Indeed, wife,”’ said he, “ you were right, the olives 
are all mouldy; but I have left them just as I found 
them, and if Ali Cogia ever does return he will not 
see that they have been touched.” 

“T wish you had not meddled with them at all,” 
said his wife. “God grant that no mischief may 
come of it.” 

The merchant spent most of that night thinking 
how he might take Ali Cogia’s gold without any risk 
of being found out. In the morning he went and 
bought some olives of that year, and then, secretly 
emptying the jar of the gold and the mouldy olives, 
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filled it with the new ones, covered it up, and put it 
in the place where Ali Cogia had left it. 

In about a month the traveler arrived at Bagdad. 
One of the first things he did there was to go to the 
merchant for his jar of olives, expressing his hope that 
it had not been in the way. The merchant assured 
him that he had been glad to do this little service. 
“ Here is the key of my warehouse,” he said; “ go 
and fetch your jar; you will find it where you left it.”’ 

When Ali Cogia carried the jar to his inn and 
turned it over, nothing but olives rolled out of it. He 
knew not what to think. For some time he neither 
spoke nor moved. Then, lifting up his hands and eyes 
to heaven, he exclaimed: “Is it possible that a man 
whom I took for my friend could be guilty of such 
baseness ?”’ } 

Returning at once to the merchant, he told him that, 
besides the olives, he had left a thousand pieces of gold 
in the jar. ‘If you had need of them, and have used 
them in trade, they are at your service till you wish to 
pay them back; only give me a written word to say 
that you will do so.” 

The merchant was ready with an angry answer: 
“You left a jar, found it in its place, and took it 
away. Now you come and ask me for a thousand 
pieces of gold. I wonder that you do not demand 
diamonds or pearls. Begone about your business.” 

The noise of their quarrel drew other merchants to 
the spot, and Ali Cogia, seeing that he gained nothing 
by talk, left his unfaithful friend, telling him that he 
must appear for trial before the cauzee, an officer of 
the law whose summons must be obeyed by every good 
Mussulman. “ With all my heart,” said the mer- 
chant; ‘ we shall soon see who is in the wrong.” 
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When the trial took place, the cauzee, after hear- 
ing the merchant’s defense of himself, asked’ if there 
were any witnesses, and,° finding there were none, 
dismissed the prisoner for want of evidence. The mer- 
chant was in triumph over the verdict, but Ali Cogia 
would not let the matter drop so easily. He lost no 
time in drawing up a petition to the Caliph that he 
should try the merchant himself, and received an 
answer that the trial would take place on the next 
day. 

That same evening the Caliph, with his Grand Vizier 
Giafar and Mesroun, the chief of the attendants, went 
disguised through the town, as he was wont to do. 
Weaaie a noise as he passed the entrance to a little 
court, hb looked in and saw ten or twelve children at 
play in the moonlight. Curious to know what they 
were doing, he sat doen on a stone bench near by, and 
heard one of the foremost of the children say, ** Let 
us play at the cauzee.” 

The affair of Ali Cogia and the merchant had 
made a great noise in Bagdad, and the children, who 
had heard of it, took to the game with eagerness, and 
agreed on the part each was to act. The boy who 
proposed the sport was to be the cauzee, and, when he 
had taken his seat with much gravity, another, as an 
officer of the court, presented two boys before him, 
one as Ali Cogia and the other as the accused mer- 
chant. 

The pretended cauzee then asked the pretended 
Ali Cogia what charge he had to bring against the 
merchant. After making a low bow, he told his 
story, and begged the cauzee to save him the loss of 
so much money. ‘Then the pretended merchant was 
called, and made the same defense which the real mer- 
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chant had made before the real cauzee. When he 
finished he offered to take his oath that all he had said 
was true. 

‘¢ Not so fast,” replied the pretended cauzee; “ be- 
fore you come to your oath, | should be glad to see 
the jar of olives. Ali Cogia,” said he to the boy who 
acted Ali’s part, “ have you brought the jar?”’ 

** No,” replied he. 

“Then go and fetch it at once,” said the other. 

The pretended Ali Cogia went and soon returned 
with the jar, which he declared to be the one he had 
left with the merchant, and the merchant was called 
upon to say that it was the same. When the cover 
was taken off the pretended cauzee said : — 

“They are fine olives; let me taste them.” Then, 
pretending to eat some, he added: “they are excel- 
lent, but I cannot think that olives will keep for seven 
years and be so good; therefore send for some olive 
merchants, and let me hear what is their opinion.” 

Two boys, as olive merchants, then appeared. ‘“ Are 
you olive merchants?” said the sham cauzee. “ Tell 
me how long olives will keep fit to eat?” 

“Sir,” replied the two merchants, “ let us take what 
care we may, they will hardly be worth anything the 
third year ; for then they have neither taste nor color.” 

“If that be so,” answered the cauzee, ‘look into 
that jar and tell me how long it is since those olives 
were put into it.” | 

The two merchants pretended to examine and taste 
the olives, and told the cauzee they were new and good. 
“You are mistaken,” said the young cauzee; “ Ali 
Cogia says he put them into the jar seven years ago.” 

“Sir,” replied the merchants, “we can assure you 
they are of this year’s growth, and we will maintain 
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there is not a merchant in Bagdad but will say the 
same.” 

The pretended merchant would have objected to 
this evidence, but the young cauzee would not hear 
him. ‘ Hold your tongue,” said he, “ you are a rogue. 
Let him be impaled.” Then the children ended their 
play, clapping their hands with joy, and leading the 
feigned criminal away to execution. 

The Caliph Haroun Al Raschid was perfectly de- 
lighted with the shrewdness and good sense of the 
boy cauzee in an affair which was to be tried before 
himself the next day. As he rose from the bench he 
said to the Grand Vizier: ‘ Could I possibly give a 
better sentence to-morrow ?” 

“JT think not, Commander of the Faithful,” replied 
Giafar, “if the case is as the children have played 
it.” 

“Take notice, then, of this house,” said the Caliph, 
“ard bring the boy to me to-morrow, that he may try 
this cause in my presence, and also order the vauzee who 
acquitted the merchant to attend and learn his duty 
from a child. Take care, likewise, to bid Ali Cogia 
bring his jar of olives with him, and let two olive mer- 
chants attend.” 

The next day the Vizier went to the house where he 
thought the boy lived, and asked for the master, and 
as he was away from home his wife appeared, thickly 
veiled. The Vizier asked if she had any children; 
she answered that shé had three, and ealled them. 
The eldest declared himself to be the one who had 
played the cauzee the night before. 

‘Then, my lad,” said the Vizier, “ come along with 
me; the Commander of the Faithful wants to see 
you.” 
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This filled the mother with alarm, but the Vizier 
assured her that no harm was meant, and that he 
would bring the boy back within an hour. But before 
she let him go, she dressed him as she thought he 
should be dressed to appear before the Caliph. 

When the Vizier and the boy reached the court, the 
Caliph saw that he was much abashed, and to set him 
at his ease said: ‘* Come to me, child, and tell me if 
it was you that judged between Ali Cogia and the 
merchant. J heard the trial, and am very well 
pleased with you.” 

The boy answered modestly that it was he. 

* Well, my son,” replied the Caliph, “come and sit 
down by me, and you shall see the true Ali Cogia and 
the true merchant.” 

The Caliph then took him by the hand and seated 
him on the throne by his side, and asked for the two 
merchants. When they had come forward and bowed 
their heads to the carpet, he said to them : — 

“* Plead each of you your cause before this child, 
who will hear and do you justice; and if he should 
be at a loss I will assist him.” 

Ali Cogia and the merchant pleaded one after the 
other ; but when the merchant proposed to take his 
oath, as before, the child said: “It is too soon; itis 
proper that we should see the jar of olives.” 

When Ali Cogia had placed the jar at the Caliph’s 
feet and opened it, the Caliph looked at the olives, 
tasted one and gave another to the boy. Then the 
merchants were called and reported the olives good, 
and of that year. The boy told them that Ali Cogia 
declared it was seven years since he had put them up, 
and they made the same answer as the children who 
had acted their parts the night before. 
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Though the wretch who was accused saw that his 
case was lost, he tried to say something more in his 
defense. But the child, instead of ordering him to 
be impaled, looked at the Caliph and said: “ Com- 
mander of the Faithful, this is no jesting matter; it 
is your majesty that must condemn him to death, and 
not I, though I did it yesterday in play.” 

The Caliph, fully satisfied of the merchant’s crime, 
handed him over to the ministers of justice to be 
impaled. Before the execution took place he confessed 
where he had concealed the thousand pieces of gold, 
and they were restored to Ali Cogia. 

The just monarch, then turning to the cauzee, bade 
him learn of the child how to do his duty more eare- 
fully, and, embracing the boy, sent him home with a 
purse of a hundred pieces of gold. 
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VIII. 


THE HISTORY OF ALI BABA, AND OF THE FORTY 
ROBBERS KILLED BY ONE SLAVE. 


x 


THERE once lived in a town of Persia two brothers, 
one named Cassim and the other Ali Baba. Their 
father divided his small property equally between 
them. Cassim married a very rich wife, and became 
a wealthy merchant. Ali Baba married a woman as 
poor as himself, and lived by cutting wood and bring- 
ing it upon three asses into the town to sell. 

One day, when Ali Baba had cut just enough wood 
in the forest to load his asses, he noticed far off a 
great cloud of dust. As it drew nearer, he saw that 
it was made by a body of horsemen, whom he sus- 
pected to be robbers. Leaving the asses, he climbed 
a large tree which grew on a high rock, and had 
branches thick enough to hide him completely while 
he saw what passed beneath. The troop, forty in 
number, all well mounted and armed, came to the 
foot of the rock on which the tree stood, and there 
dismounted. Each man unbridled his horse, tied him 
to a shrub, and hung about his neck a bag of corn. 
Then each of them took off his saddle-bag, which 
from its weight seemed to Ali Baba full of gold and 
silver. One, whom he took to be their captain, came 
under the tree in which Ali Baba was concealed; 
and, making his way through some shrubs, spoke the 
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words, ‘Open, Sesame.” ! As soon as the captain 
of the robbers said this, a door opened in the rock, 
and after he had made all his troop enter before him, 
he followed them, when the door shut again of itself. 

The robbers stayed some time within, and Ali 
Baba, fearful of being caught, remained in the tree. 
At last the door opened again, and the captain came 
out first, and stood to see all the troop pass by him. 
Then Ali Baba heard him make the door close by 
saying, “Shut, Sesame.” Every man at once bridled 
his horse, fastened his wallet, and mounted again. 
When the captain saw them all ready, he put himself 
at their head, and they returned the way they had 
come. 

Ali. Baba watched them out of sight, and then 
waited some time before coming down. Wishing to 
see whether the captain’s words would have the same 
effect if he should speak them, he found the door hid- 
den in the shrubs, stood before: it, and said: ‘** Open, 
Sesame.” Instantly the door flew wide open. 

Instead of a dark, dismal cavern, Ali Baba was 
surprised to see a large chamber, well lighted from 
the top, and in it all sorts of provisions, rich bales of 
silk, stuff, brocade and carpeting, gold and silver 
ingots in great heaps, and money in bags. 

Ali Baba went boldly into the cave, and collected 
as much of the gold coin, which was in bags, as he 
thought his asses could carry. When he had loaded 
them with the bags, he laid wood over them so that 
they could not be seen, and, passing out of the door 
for the last time, stood before it and said: ** Shut, 
Sesame.” ‘The door closed of itself, and he made the 
best of his way to town. _ 

1 Sesame (pronounced séssamy) is a small grain. 
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When he reached home, he carefully closed the 
gate of his little yard, threw off the wood, and carried 
the bags into the house. They were emptied before 
his wife, and the great heap of gold dazzled her eyes. 
Then he told her the whole adventure, and warned 
her, above all things, to keep it secret. 

Ali Baba would not let her take the time to count 
it out as she wished, but said: ‘ I will dig a hole and 
bury it.” 

* But let us know as nearly as may be,” she said, 
“how much we have. I will borrow a small measure, 
and measure it, while you dig a hole.” 

Away she ran to the wife of Cassim, who lived near 
by, and asked for a measure. The sister-in-law, know- 
ing Ali Baba’s poverty, was curious to learn what sort 
of grain his wife wished to measure out, and artfully 
managed to put some suet in the bottom of the mea- 
sure before she handed it over. Ali Baba’s wife 
wanted to show how careful she was in small matters, 
and, after she had measured the gold, hurried back, 
eyen while her husband was burying it, with the bor- 
rowed measure, never noticing that a coin had stuck 
to its bottom. 

“What,” said Cassim’s wife, as soon as her sister- 
in-law had left her, “has Ali Baba gold in such 
plenty that he measures it? Whence has he all this 
wealth?’ And envy possessed her breast. 

When Cassim came home, she said to him: ‘* Cas- 
sim, you think yourself rich, but Ali Baba is much 
richer. He does not eount his money; he measures 
-it.” Then she explained to him how she had found 
it out, and they looked together at the piece of money, 
which was so old that they could not tell in what 
priuce’s reign it was coined. 
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Cassim, since marrying the rich widow, had never 
treated Ali Baba as a brother, but neglected him. 
Now, instead of being pleased, he was filled with a 
base envy. Early in the morning, after a sleepless 
night, he went to him and said: “ Ali Baba, you pre- 
tend to be wretchedly poor, and yet you measure gold. 
My wife found this at the bottom of the measure you 
borrowed yesterday.” 

Ali Baba saw that there was no use of trying to 
conceal his good fortune, and told the whole story, 
offering his brother part of the treasure to keep the — 
secret. 

“T expect as much,” replied Cassim haughtily ; 
“but [ must know just where this treasure is and how 
to visit it myself when I choose. Otherwise I will 
inform against you, and you will lose even what you 
have now.” 

Ali Baba told him all he wished to know, even to 
the words he must speak at the door of the cave. 

Cassim rose before the sun the next morning, and 
set out for the forest with ten mules bearing great 
ehests which he meant to fill. With little trouble 
he found the rock and the door, and, standing before 
it, spoke the words, “Open, Sesame.” The door 
opened at once, and when he was within closed upon 
him. Here indeed were the riches of which his 
brother had told. He quickly brought as many bags 
of gold as he could carry to the door of the cavern; 
but his thoughts were so full of his new wealth, that 
he could not think of the word that should let him 
out. Instead of ‘* Sesame,” he said, ** Open, Barley,” 
and was much amazed to find that the door remained 
fast shut. He named several sorts of grain, but still 
the door would not open. 
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Cassim had never expected such a disaster, and 
was so frightened that the more he tried to recall the 
word “Sesame,” the more confused his mind be- 
came. It was as if he had never heard the word at all. 
He threw down the bags in his hands, and walked 
wildly up and down, without a thought of the riches 
lying round about him. 

At noon the robbers visited their cave. From 
afar they saw Cassim’s mules straggling about the 
rock, and galloped full speed to the cave. Driving 
the mules out of sight, they went at once, with their 
naked sabres in their hands, to the door, which opened 
as soon as the captain had spoken the proper words 
before it. 

Cassim had heard the noise of the horses’ feet, and 
guessed that the robbers had come. He resolved to 
make one effort for his life. As soon as the door 
opened, he rushed out and threw the leader down, 
but could not pass the other robbers, who with their 
scimitars soon put him to death. 

The first care of the robbers was to examine the 
eave. They found all the bags Cassim had brought 
to the door, but did not miss what Ali Baba had 
taken. As for Cassim himself, they guessed rightly 
that, once within, he could not get out again ; but how 
he had managed to learn their secret words that let 
him in, they could not tell. One thing was certain. 
—there he was; and to warn all others who might 
know their secret and follow in Cassim’s footsteps, 
they agreed to cut his body into four quarters — to 
hang two on one side and two on the other, within 
the door of the cave. This they did at once, and 
leaving the place of their hoards well closed, mounted 
their horses and set out to attack the caravans they 
might meet. 
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When night came, and Cassim did not return, his 
wife became very uneasy. She ran to Ali Baba for 
comfort, and he told her that Cassim would certainly 
think it unwise to enter the town till night was well 
advanced. By midnight Cassim’s wife was still more 
alarmed, and wept till morning, cursing her desire to 
pry into the affairs of her brother and sister-in-law. 
In the early day she went again, in tears, to Ali 
Baba. | 

He did not wait for her to ask him to go and see 
what had happened to Cassim, but set out at once for 
the forest with his three asses. Finding some blood 
at the door of the cave, he took it for an ill omen; 
but when he had spoken the words, and the door had 
opened, he was struck with horror at the dismal sight 
of his brother’s body. He could not leave it there, 
and hastened within to find something to wrap around 
it. Laying the body on one of his asses, he covered 
it with wood. ‘The other two asses he loaded with 
bags of gold, covering them also with wood as before. 
Then bidding the door shut, he came away, but 
stopped some time at the edge of the forest, that he 
might not go into the town before night. When he 
reached home he left the two asses, laden with gold, in 
his little yard for his wife to unload, and led the 
other to his sister-in-law’s house. 

Ali Baba knocked at the door, which was opened 
by Morgiana, a clever slave, full of devices to con- 
quer difficulties. When he came into the court and 
unloaded the ass, he took Morgiana aside, and said 
to her: — 

“You must observe a strict secrecy. Your mas- 
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ter’s body is contained in these two panniers. We 
must bury him as if he had died a natural death. Go 
now and tell your mistress. I leave the matter to 
your wit and skillful devices.” 

They placed the body in Cassim’s house, and, charg, 
ing Morgiana to act well her part, Ali Baba vacated 
home with his ass. 

Early the next morning, Morgiana went to a drug- 
gist, and asked for a sort of fier used in the most 
dangerous illness. When he asked her for whom she 
wanted it, she answered with a sigh: ‘“* My good mas- 
ter Cassim. He can neither eat nor speak.” In the 
evening she went to the same druggist, and with tears 
in her eyes asked for an essence given to sick persons 
for whose life there is little hope. ‘ Alas!” said she, 
“TY am afraid even this will not save my good mas- 
ter.” 

All that day Ali Baba and his wife were seen going 
sadly between their house and Cassim’s, and in the 
evening nobody was surprised to hear the shrieks and 
cries of Cassim’s wife and Morgiana, who told every- 
body that her master was dead. 

The next morning at daybreak she went to an old 
cobbler, who was always early at work, and, putting 
a piece of gold in his hand, said : — 

‘Baba Mustapha, you must bring your sewing- 
tackle and come with me; but I must tell you, I shall 
blindfold you when we reach a certain place.”’ 

“Oh! oh!” replied he,“ you would have me do 
something against my conscience or my honor.” 

“ God forbid ! !” said Morgiana, putting another 
piece of gold in his hand ; “‘ only come along with me, 
and fear nothing.” 

Baba Mustapha went with Morgiana, and at a cer. 
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tain place she bound his eyes with a handkerchief, 
which she never unloosed till they had entered the 
yoom of her master’s house, where she had a the 
corpse together. 

4 Bales Mustapha,” said she, “ you must make 
haste, and sew the parts of this body together, and 
when you have done, I will give you another piece of 
gold.” 

After Baba Mustapha had finished his task, she 
blindfolded him again, gave him the third piece of 
gold she had promised, and, charging him with 
secrecy, took him back to the place where she had 
first bound his eyes. Taking off the bandage, she 
watched him till he was out of sight, lest he should 
return and dog her; then she went home. 

At Cassim’s house she made all things ready for 
the funeral, which was duly performed by the imaun 4 
and other ministers of the mosque. Morgiana, as a 
slave of the dead man, walked in the procession, 
weeping, beating her breast, and tearing her hair. 
Cassim’s wife stayed at home, uttering doleful cries 
with the women of the neighborhood, who, according 
to custom, came to mourn with her. The whole quar- 
ter was filled with sounds of sorrow. 

Thus the manner of Cassim’s death was hushed up, 
and, besides his widow, Ali Baba, and Morgiana, the 
slave, nobody in the city suspected the cause of it. 
Three or four days after the funeral, Ali Baba re- 
moved his few goods openly to his sister-in-law’s 
house, in which he was to live in the future ; but the 
money he had taken from the robbers was carried 
thither by night. As for Cassim’s warehouse, Ali 
Baba put it entirely under the charge of his eldest son. 


1 Imaun, a Mohammedan priest. 


4 
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While all this was going on, the forty robbers again 
visited their cave in the forest. Great was their sur- 
prise to find Cassim’s body taken away, with some of 
their bags of gold. 

“We are certainly found out,” said the captain ; 
“the body and the money have been taken by some 
one else who knows our secret. For our own lives’ 
sake, we must try and find him. What say you, my 
lads ?”’ 

The robbers all agreed that this must be done. 

* Well,” said the captain, “ one of you, the boldest 
and most skillful, must go to the town, disguised as a 
stranger, and try if he can hear any talk of the man 
we killed, and find out where he lived. This matter 
is so important that the man who undertakes it and 
fails should suffer death. What say you?” 

One of the robbers, without waiting to know what 
the rest might think, started up, and said, “1 submit 
to this condition, and think it an honor to expose my 
life to sérve the troop.” 

This won great praise from the robber’s comrades, 
and he disguised himself at once so that nobody could 
take him for what he was. Just at daybreak he 
entered the town, and walked up and down till he 
came by chance to Baba Mustapha’s stall, which was 
always open before any of the shops. 

The old cobbler was just going to work when the 
robber bade him good-morrow, and said : — 

“Honest man, you begin to work very early; how 
can one of your age see so well? Even if it were 
lighter, I question whether you could see to stitch.” 

‘*¢ You do not know me,” replied Baba Mustapha; 
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“for old as I am I have excellent eyes, You will not 
doubt me when I tell you that I sewed the body of a 
dead man together in a place where J had not so 
much light as [ have now.” 

“¢ A dead body!” exclaimed the robber amazed. 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Baba Mustapha; “I see you 
want to know more, but you shall not.” 

The robber felt sure that he was on the right track. 
He put a piece of gold into Baba Mustapha’s hand, 
and said to him : — 

‘IT do not want to learn your secret, though you 
could safely trust me with it. The only thing I ask 
of you is to show me the house where you stitched up 
the dead body.” 

“IT could not do that,” replied Baba Mustapha, ‘ if 
I would. I was taken to a certain place, whence I 
was led blindfold to the house, and afterwards brought 
back again in the same manner.” 

“ Well,” replied the robber, “ you may remember 
a little of the way that you were led blindfold. Come, 
let me blind your eyes at the same place. We will 
walk together, and perhaps you may recall'the way. 
Here is another piece of gold for you.” 

This was enough to bring Baba Mustapha to his 
feet. They soon reached the place where Morgiana 
had bandaged his eyes, and here he was blindfolded 
again. Baba Mustapha and the robber walked on till 
they came to Cassim’s house, where Ali Baba now 
lived. Here the old man stopped, and when the thief 
pulled off the band, and found that his guide could 
not tell him whose house it was, he let him go. But 
before he started back for the forest himself, well 
pleased with what he had learned, he marked the door 

with a piece of chalk which he had ready in his hand. 
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Soon after this Morgiana came out upon some 
errand, and when she returned she saw the mark the 
robber had made, and stopped to look at it. 

‘What can this mean?” she said to herself. ‘*Some- 
body intends my master harm, and in any case it 
is best to guard against the worst.” Then she fetched 
a piece of chalk, and marked two or three doors on 
each side in the same manner, saying nothing to hei 
master or mistress. . 

When the robber rejoined his troop in the forest, 
and told of his good fortune in meeting the one man 
that could have helped him, they were all delighted. 

“ Comrades,” said the captain, “we have no time 
to lose. Let us set off at once, well armed and dis- 
guised, enter the town by twos, and join at the great 
square. Meanwhile our comrade who has brought us 
the good news and-I will go and find out the house, 
and decide what had best be done.” 

Two by two they entered the town. Last of ali 
went the captain and the spy. When they came to 
the first of the houses which Morgiana had marked, 
the spy pointed it out. But the captain noticed that 
the next door was chalked in the same manner, and 
asked his guide which house it was, that or the first. 
The guide knew not what answer to make, and was 
still more puzzled when he and the captain saw five 
or six houses marked after this same fashion. He 
assured the captain, with an oath, that he had marked 
but one, and could not tell who had chalked the rest, 
nor could he say at which house the cobbler had 
stopped. 

There was nothing to do but to join the other rob- 
bers, and tell them to go back to the cave. Here 
they were told why they had all returned, and the 
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guide was declared by all to be worthy of death. In- 
deed, he condemned himself, owning that he ought to 
have been more careful, and prepared to receive the 
stroke which was to cut off his head. 

The safety of the troop still demanded that the 
second comer to the eave should be found, and an- 
other of the gang offered to try it, with the same 
peaalty if he should fail. Like the other robber, he 
found out Baba Mustapha, and, through him, the 
house, which he marked, in a place remote from sight, 
with red chalk. 

But nothing could escape Morgiana’s eyes, and 
when she went out, not long after, and saw the red 
chalk, she argued with herself as before, and marked 
the other houses near by in the same place and manner. 

The robber, when he told his comrades what he 
had done, prided himself on his carefulness, and the 
captain and all the troop thought they must succeed 
this time. Again they entered the town by twos; 
but when the robber and his captain came to the 
street, they found the same trouble. The captain 
was enraged, and the robber as much confused as the 
former guide had been. ‘Thus the captain and his 
troop went back again to the cave, and the robber 
who had failed willingly gave himself up to death. 


IV. 


The captain could not afford to lose any more ot 
his brave fellows, and decided to take upon himself 
the task in which two had failed. Like the others, 
he went to Baba Mustapha, and was shown the house. 
Unlike them he put no mark on it, but studied it care- 
fully and passed it so often that he could not possibly 
mistake it. 
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When he returned to the troop, who were waiting 
for him in the cave, he said : — 

*« Now, comrades, nothing can prevent our full re- 
venge, as I am certain of the house. <As I returned 
I thought of a way to do our work, but if any one 
thinks of a better, let him speak.” 

He told them his plan, and, as they thought it good, 
he ordered them to go into the villages about, and 
buy nineteen mules, with thirty-eight large leather 
jars, one full of oil, and the others empty. Within 
two or three days they returned with the mules and 
the jars, and as the mouths of the jars were rather 
too narrow for the captain’s purpose, he caused them 
to be widened. Having put one of his men into each 
jar, with the weapons which he thought fit, and hav- 
ing a seam wide enough open for each man to breathe, 
he rubbed the jars on the outside with oil from the 
full vessel. 

Thus prepared they set out for the town, the nine- 
teen mules loaded with the thirty-seven robbers in 
jars, and the jar of oil, with the captain as their 
driver. When he reached Ali Baba’s door, he found 
Ali Baba sitting there taking a little fresh air after 
his supper. The captain stopped his mules, and said : 

“T have brought some oil a great way to sell at 
to-morrow’s market; and it is now so late that I do 
not know where to lodge. Will you do me the favor 
to let me pass the night with you?” 

Though Ali Baba had seen the captain in the for. 
est, and had heard him speak, he could not know him 
in the disguise of an oil-merchant, and bade him wel- 
come. He opened his gates for the mules to go into 
the yard, and ordered a slave to put them in a stable 
and feed them when they were unloaded, and then 
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called Morgiana to get a good supper for his guest. 
After supper he charged her afresh to take good care 
of the stranger, and said to her : — 

‘To-morrow morning I intend to go to the bath 
before day; take care to have my bathing linen 
ready ; give it to Abdalla” (which was his slave’s 
name), “and make me some good broth against my 
return.’ After this he went to bed. 

In the mean time the captain of the robbers went 
into the yard, and took off the lid of each jar, and 
told his people what they must do. To each, in turn, 
he said : — 

‘*¢ As soon as I throw some stones out of the cham- 
ber window where I lie, do not fail to come out, and I 
will join you at once.” 

Then he went into the house, and Morgiana showed 
him his chamber, where he soon put out the light, and 
laid himself down in his clothes. | 

To carry out Ali Baba’s orders, Morgiana got his 
bathing linen ready, and bade Abdalla to set on the 
pot for the broth; but soon the lamp went out, and 
there was no more oil in the house, nor any candles. 
She knew not what to do, till the slave reminded her 
of the oil-jars in the yard. She thanked him for the 
thought, took the oil-pot, and went out. When she 
came nigh the first jar, the robber within said softly: 
“Ts it time?” 

Of course she was surprised to find a man in the jar 
instead of the oil, but she saw at once that she must 
keep silence, as Ali Baba, his family, and. she herself 
were in great danger. Therefore she answered, with- 
out showmg any fear: “ Not yet, but presently.” In 
this manner she went to all the jars and gave the 
same answers, till she came to the jar of oil. 
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By this means Morgiana found that her master had 
admitted to his house thirty-eight robbers, of whom 
the pretended oil-merchant, their captain, was one. 
She made what haste she could to fill her oil-pot, and 
returned to her kitchen, lighted her lamp, and taking 
a great kettle went back to the oil-jar and filled it. 
Then she set the kettle on a large wood fire, and as 
soon as it boiled went and poured enough into every 
jar to stifle and destroy the robber within. 

When this deed, worthy of the courage of Morgi- 
ana, was done without any noise, as she had planned, 
she returned to the kitchen with the empty kettle, put 
out the Jamp, and left just enough of the fire to make 
the broth. Then she sat silent, resolving not to go to 
rest till she had seen through the window that opened 
on the yard whatever might happen there. 

It was not long before the captain of the robbers 
got up, and, seeing that all was dark and quiet, gave 
the appointed signal by throwing little stones, some 
of which hit the jars, as he doubted not by the sound 
they gave. As there was no response, he threw stones 
a second and a third time, and could not imagine why 
there was no answer to his signal. 

Much alarmed, he went softly down into the yard, 
and, going to the first jar to ask the robber if he was 
ready, smelt the hot boiled oil, which sent forth a 
steam out of the jar. From this he suspected that his 
plot was found out, and, looking into the jars one by 
one, he found that all his gang were dead. Enraged 
to despair, he forced the lock of a door that led from 
the yard to the garden, and made his escape. When 
Morgiana saw him go, she went to bed, well pleased 
that she had saved her master and his family. 

Ali Baba rose before day, and went to the baths 
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without knowing of what had happened in the night. 
When he returned he was very much surprised to 
see the oil-jars in the yard and the mules in the 
stable. 

‘“‘(zod preserve you and all your family,” said Mor- 
giana when she was asked what it meant; “ you will 
know better when you have seen what I have to show 
you.” 

So saying she led him to the first jar, and asked 
him to see if there was any oil. When he saw a man 
instead, he started back in alarm. 

“Do not be afraid,” said Morgiana; “he can do 
neither you nor anybody else the least harm. He is 
dead. Now look into all the other jars.” 

Ali Baba was more and more amazed as he went 
on; and saw all the dead men and the sunken oil-jar 
at the end. He stood looking from the jars to Mor- 
giana, till he found words to ask: “ And what is be- 
come of the merchant ?”’ | 

“* Merchant!” answered she; “he is as much one 
as I am.” 

Then she led him into the house, and told of all 
that she had done, from the first noticing of the chalk- 
mark to the death of the robbers and the flight of 
their captain. On hearing of these brave deeds from 
Morgiana’s own lips, Ali Baba said to her: — 

“God, by your means, has delivered me from death. 
For the first token of what I owe you, I give you your 
liberty from this moment, till I can fully reward you 
as I intend.” | 

Near the trees at the end of Ali Baba’s long gar- 
den, he and Abdalla dug a trench large enough to 
hold the bodies of the robbers. When they were 
buried there, Ali Baba hid the jars and weapons; 
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and as the mules were of no use to him, he sent them 
at different times to be sold in the market by his 
slave. 

i'6 

The captain of the forty robbers had returned to 
his cave in the forest, but found himself so lonely 
there that the place became frightful to him. He 
resolved at the same time to avenge the fate of his 
comrades, and to bring about the death of Ali Baba. 
For this purpose he returned to the town, disguised 
as a merchant of silks. By degrees he brought from 
his cavern many sorts of fine stuffs, and to dispose of 
these he took a warehouse that happened to be oppo- 
site Cassim’s, which Ali Baba’s son had occupied 
since the death of his uncle. 

He took the name of Cogia Houssain, and as a new- 
comer was very civil to the merchants near him. Ali 
Baba’s son was one of the first to converse with him, 
and the new merchant was most friendly. Within 
two or three days Ali Baba came to see his son, and 
the captain of the robbers knew him at once, and 
soon learned from his son who he was. From that 
time forth he was still more polite to Ali Baba’s son, 
who soon felt bound to repay the many kindnesses of 
his new friend. 

As his cwn house was small, he arranged with his 
father that on a certain afternoon, when he and the 
merchant were passing by Ali Baba’s house, they 
should stop, and he should ask them both to sup with 
him. This plan was carried out, though at first the 
merchant, with whose own plans it agreed perfectly, 
made as if to excuse himself. He even gave it as a 
reason for not remaining that he could eat no salt in 
his victuals. 


‘ 
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“Tf that is all,” said Ali Baba, “it need not de- 
prive me of the honor of your company;” and he 
went to the kitchen and told Morgiana to put no salt 
into anything she was cooking that evening. 

Thus Cogia Houssain was persuaded to stay, but to 
Morgiana it seemed very strange that any one should 
refuse to eat salt. She wished to see what manner of 
man it might be, and to this end, when she had fin- 
ished what she had to do in the kitchen, she helped 
Abdalla carry up the dishes. Looking at Cogia 
Houssain, she knew him at first sight, in spite of his 
disguise, to be the captain of the robbers, and, scan- 
ning him very closely, saw that he had a dagger under 
his garment. 

“TI see now why this greatest enemy of my master 
would eat no salt with him. He intends to kill him ; 
but I will prevent him.” 

While they were at supper- Morgiana made up her 
mind to do one of the boldest deeds ever conceived. 
She dressed herself like a dancer, girded her waist 
with a silver-gilt girdle, from which hung a poniard, 
and put a handsome mask on her face. Then, when 
the supper was ended, she said to Abdalla: — 

“Take your tabor, and let ms go and divert our 
master and his son’s friend, as we sometimes do when 
he is alone.” : 

They presented themselves at the door with a low 
bow, and Morgiana was bidden to enter and show 
Cogia Houssain how well she danced. ‘This, he knew, 
would interrupt him in carrying out his wicked pur- 
pose, but he had to make the best of it, and to seem 
pleased with Morgiana’s dancing. She was indeed a 
good dancer, and on this occasion outdid herself in 
graceful and surprising motions. At the last, she 
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took the tabor from Abdalla’s hand, and held it out 
like those who dance for money. 

Ali Baba put a piece of gold into it, and so did his 
son. When Cogia Houssain saw that she was coming 
to him, he pulled out his purse from his bosom to 
make her a present; but while he was putting his 
hand into it, Morgiana, with courage worthy of her- 
self, plunged the poniard into his heart. 

‘‘ Unhappy woman!” exclaimed Ali Baba, “ what 
have you done to rnin me and my family?” 

“It was to preserve, not to ruin you,” answered 
Morgiana. Then she showed the dagger in Cogia 
Houssain’s garment, and said: “ Look weil at him, 
and you will see that he is both the pretended oil- 
merchant and the captain of the band of forty rob- 
bers. As soon as you told me that he would eat no 
salt with you, I suspected who it was, and when I saw 
him, I knew.” | 

Ali Baba embraced her, and said: “ Morgiana, I 
gave you your liberty before, and promised you more 
in time; now I would make you my daughter-in-law. 
Consider,” he said, turning to his son, “that by mar- 
rying Morgiana, you marry the preserver of my 
family and yours.” 

The son was all the more ready to carry out his 
father’s wishes, because they were the same as his 
own, and within a few days he and Morgiana were 
married, but before this, the captain of the robbers 
was buried with his comrades, and so secretly was it 
done, that their bones were not found till many years 
had passed, when no one had any concern in making 
this strange story known. 

For a whole year Ali Baba did not visit the rob- 
bers’ cave. At the end of that time, as nobody had 
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tried to disturb him, he made another journey to the 
forest, and, standing before the entrance to the cave, 
said: ‘‘ Open, Sesame.” The door opened at once, 
and from the appearance of everything within the 
cavern, he judged that nobody had been there since 
the captain had fetched the goods for his shop. 
From this time forth, he took as much of the treasure 
as his needs demanded. Some years later he carried 
his son to the cave, and taught him the secret, which 
he handed down in his family, who used their good 
fortune wisely, and lived in great honor and splendor. 


a 


TX. 


THE STORY OF ABOU HASSAN; OR, THE SLEEPER 
; AWAKENED. 


Bs 


In the reign of the Caliph Haroun AlI-Raschid 
there lived at Bagdad a very rich merchant. His 
only son, Abou Hassan, was educated with great strict- 
ness. His youth was passed without any of those 
pleasures to which he thought his wealth entitled him. 
When he was thirty, his father died, and, becoming 
sole heir to the large property, he made up his mind 
that he would enjoy it. He divided his riches into 
two parts. With one half he bought houses in the 
city and farms in the country, resolving to lay by all 
the income they brought him. The other half, con- 
sisting of ready money, he determined to spend for 
present pleasures. 

To this end he made the acquaintance of wealthy 
youths of his own age and rank. Every day he gave 
them splendid feasts at lavish expense. At the end 
of the year his money was all gone, and the friends 
on whom he had spent it began to avoid and desert 
him. This grieved Abou Hassan more than the loss 
of his wealth. To be sure, be still had a good estate 
in his lands and farms, and he resolved to find out it 
his friends were really as false as they seemed. 

“T will go to them one after another,” he said to 
his mother, ‘and when I have shown them what lL 
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have done on their account, will ask them to help me 
in my need, merely to see if there is any gratitude in 
their hearts.” 

This he did at once, even promising to give bonds 
for what they might lend him, and tempting them 
with the hope of future feasts. But not one of his 
companions was moved by these arguments; some 
even pretended not to know him. 

Full of wrath, he went again to his mother, and 
told her of a new resolve he had made. Not only did 
he renounce all his former companions, but he took an 
oath never to entertain again a dweller in Bagdad. 
He further vowed that he would not put in his purse 
more money than he should need for asking a single 
person to sup with him, and that person must be a 
stranger just arrived in the city, and meaning to de- 
part the next morning. | 

This plan he carefully carried out. Every morning 
he provided for a repast for two, and at evening went 
to the end of the Bagdad bridge, where he invited a 
stranger to sup with him, and informed him of the 
jaw he had made for himself. The meal of which 
they partook was not costly, but well dressed. ‘There 
was plenty of wine and cheerful talk. When he sent 
away his guest in the morning, he said: ‘‘ God pre- 
serve you from all sorrow wherever you go. Do not 
take it ill if I tell you that we must never see each 
other again, ayaa at home or anywhere else ; so God 
bisa te you.” 

For a long time Abou Hassan had been exact in 
the Ae es of his oath, when, one afternoon as he 
sat upon the bridge, the Caliph Haroun Al-Raschid 
came by, disguised as a merchant of Moussul, and fol- 
lowed by a tall, stout slave. Abou Hassan, looking out 
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for a guest, gave the stranger the usual invitation, and 
told him what his custom was. The odd whim inter- 
ested the Caliph, and he accepted the invitation, tell- 
ing Abou Hassan only to lead the way, and he would 
follow. 

So they came to the neatly furnished room, where 
the cloth was laid, and the supper served. ‘They ate 
heartily of what they liked best, without speaking or 
drinking, according to the custom of the country. 
When they had done eating, the Caliph’s slave 
brought water to wash their hands, and Abou Has- 
san’s mother cleared the table and brought in a des- 
sert of various fruits. As soon as it was dark, wax 
candles were lighted, and Abou Hassan, after re- 
questing his mother to take care of the slave, set 
down bottles and glasses. The Caliph and Abou 
Hassan sat drinking and talking on many subjects 
till the night was far advanced, when the Caliph, well 
pleased with his host’s treatment of him, said: “I beg 
of you to tell me how I may serve you, for though I 
am only a merchant, it may be in my power to oblige 
you myself or by some friend.” ‘To this Abou Has- 
san replied : — 

‘“‘T ean only thank you for your offer, and for the 
honor you have done me in partaking of my frugal 
fare. Yet I must tell you there is one thing I wish. 
I should like to be ealiph for a single day, in the 
place of our sovereign lord and master, Haroun AI- 
Raschid, Commander of the Faithful. The imaun of 
the mosque in the district where I live is a great 
hypocrite; he and four of his friends try to lord it 
over me and the whole neighborhood. If I were ca. 
liph, I would punish the imaun and his friends with 
« hundred strokes each on the soles of their feet, to 
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teach them not to disturb and abuse their neighbors 
in future.” 

The Caliph was much pleased with this thought of 
Abou Hassan’s; and while his host was talking, he 
took the bottle and two glasses, and, filling his own 
first, said: ‘“* Here is a cup of thanks to you.” Then 
he filled the other, put carefully into it a little sleep: 
ing powder which he had about him, and gave it to 
Abou Hassan, saying : — 

* You have taken the pains to fill for me all night, 
and it is the least I can do to save you the trouble 
once. I beg you to take this glass, and drink it off 
for my sake.” 

Abou Hassan did as he was asked, and scarcely had 
he set the glass upon the table, when he fell into a 
sound sleep. The Caliph commanded his slave to 
earry Abou Hassan directly to the palace, and put 
him into his own state bed. ‘This was done at once. 

At the palace the Caliph sent for the Grand Vizier. 
‘“‘Giafar,”’ he said, “do not be surprised to-morrow 
when you come to audience, to see this man seated in 
my throne in the royal robes. Pay him the same 
respect that you vould show to me. Do exactly as 
he bids you, even if his freedom in spending money 
should empty all my coffers. Bid all the officers of 
the palace to conduct themselves as if I were on the 
throne, and to carry on the whole matter so that 
nothing shall spoil the pleasure I promise myself, 
Above all, fail not to awaken me before Abou Has- 
san; I wish to be present when he awakes.” 


II. 


Early in the morning the Caliph hid himself in a 
little raised closet in the room where the sleeper lay. 


- 
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Aili the officers of the court entered and took their 
usual places about the Caliph’s bed. Just at day- 
break, when it was time to make ready for the morn- 
ing prayer before sunrise, Abou Hassan was awakened 
by an officer who put a sponge steeped in vinegar to 
his nose. His opening eyes saw the rich furnishing 
of a large room, vases of gold and silver, a silk tap- 
estry on the floor, a bed covering of cloth of gold em- 
bossed with pearls and diamonds. Near the bed on 
a cushion were clothes of tissue embroidered with 
pearls, and a caliph’s turban Many slaves richly 
dressed were standing with modesty and respect. 

At the sight of this splendor, Abou Hassan was 
filled with amazement. But he told himself he was 
only dreaming about the wish he had made the night 
before. Yet this could hardly be, for the Grand 
Vizier, bowing to the ground, certainly said : — 

‘‘Commander of the Faithful, it is time for your 
majesty to rise to prayers; the morning begins to 
advance.” 

These words very much surprised Abou Hassan. 
Clapping his hands before his eyes and lowering his 
head, he said to himself: ‘“‘ What means all this? 
Where am 1? To whom does this palace belong? 
How is it possible for me to tell whether I am in my 
right senses or in a dream? ”’ 

Lifting his head and opening his eyes, he saw the 
full morning sunshine, and there was Mesrour, the 
chief of the officers, prostrating himself before him, 
and saying : — 

“Commander of the Faithful, your majesty will 
excuse me for saying that you used not to rise so late, 
and that the hour of prayer is over. It is time to 
ascend your throne, and hold a council as usual; all 
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the great officers of state await your presence in the 
council hall.” 

By this time Abou Hassan was persuaded that he. 
was neither asleep nor in a dream. Looking ear- 
nestly at Mesrour, he said to him in a serious tone : 
“ Whom is it that you address as Commander of the 
Faithful? I do not know you, and you must mistake 
me for somebody else.” 

When Mesrour assured him that he was Haroun 
Al-Raschid, he burst out laughing, and fell backward 
on the bolster. This pleased the Caliph so much that 
he would have laughed as loud himself, had he not 
feared to end the pleasant sport. 

When Abou Hassan had tired himself with laugb- 
ing, he called the nearest officer, and told him to bite 
the end of his finger, that he might feel whether be 
was asleep or awake. The slave, knowing that tbe 
Caliph was looking on, bit the finger so hard that 
Abou Hassan snatched his hand quickly back again, 
saying : — 

“T find I am awake; but by what miracle am | 
become caliph in a night’s time ? ” 

No sooner had he risen from the bed and set his 
feet on the floor than he was greeted by the saluta- 
tions of all who were there: ‘Commander of the 
Faithful, God give your majesty a good day.” Then 
he was helped to dress, and was escorted between 
rows of attendants to the council chamber no longei 
doubting that he was caliph, by whatever means the 
change had been wrought. Thus he was seated upon 
the throne with all the ceremonies of respect with 
which the true caliph was wont to be honored. 

The Caliph himself in the mean time left the closet 
where he had been hiding, and went to another from 
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which he could see all that happened in the council 
chamber. He could not but admire the grace and 
dignity with which Abou Hassan conducted himself in 
his exalted station, decidiug promptly and wisely upon 
important matters. 

While the Grand Vizier was making his report, 
Abou Hassan saw the cadi, or judge of the police, 
whom he knew by sight, sitting in his place. “ Stop,” 
he said to the Grand Vizier; ** I have an order of im- 
portance for the cadi.”’ 

The eadi came forward, and bowed to the gvound. 
“Go at once,” said Abou Hassan, “ to such a quarter, 
where you will find a mosque; seize the imaun and 
four old men, his friends, and give them each a hun- 
dred strokes. After that, mount them all five, clothed 
in rags, on camels, with their faces to the tails, and 
lead them through the whole city, with a crier before 
them, who shall proclaim with a loud voice: ‘ This is 
the punishment of all those who interfere in other 
people’s affairs.’ Make them leave that quarter, and 
never set foot on it more.” The cadi laid his hand 
upon his head, to show his obedience, and, bowing 
again to the earth, retired. 

Then addressing the Grand Vizier, Abou Hassan 
said: “ Go to the high treasurer for a purse of a thou- 
sand pieces of gold, and carry it to the mother of one 
Abou Hassan ; she lives in the same quarter to which 
I sent the judge of the police. Go, and return at 
once.” é 

The Grand Vizier did as he was bid, and, followed 
by a slave bearing the money, searched out Abou 
Hassan’s mother, to whom he said: “ The Caliph 
makes you this present.’ She received it with the 
greatest surprise. 
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When the judge of the police and the Grand Vizier 
had returned and reported the fulfillment of the com- 
mands they had received, the business of the morning 
was brought to an end. Abou Hassan made a sign 
to the officers that the council was over, and that they 
might all retire, which they did, bowing one by one 
at the foot of the throne. 

Abou Hassan was then conducted with much cere- 
mony to a stately hall, where a table was set with 
gold plates and dishes, that scented the air with the 
spices and amber with which the meats were seasoned. 
Seven young and beautiful ladies stood about to fan 
lim, while he ate. Charmed by their beauty, he paid 
them witty compliments, and said that he needed only 
one to fan him, and asked the other six to sit with 
him at the table and share his meal. 

When the ladies perceived that he had done eating, 
they directed the slaves to bring water, and, rising 
from the table, one presented a gold basin, another a 
zold ewer, another a towel, and, kneeling before him, 
they invited him to wash his hands. He was then 
escorted to another large hall, where there was a 
table, laid with seven golden basins, holding sweet- 
meats and the choicest fruits ; and seven other beauti- 
ful ladies were waiting to fan him. Finding it hard 
to decide to which of these ladies he should give the 
preference, he asked them all to lay aside their fans, 
and sit down and eat with him. All this while the 
Ualiph was watching him, more and more delighted 
that he had found a man who amused him so plea- 
santly. 

When day began to close, Abou Hassan was con- 
ducted into still another hall of greater splendor than 
the others, brightly lighted and superbly furnished. 
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Here musicians were playing, and on a table by the 
wall, seven large silver flagons were set out, full of 
the choicest wines, and by them seven crystal glasses 
f the finest workmanship. In the other halls he had 
drunk nothing but water, according to the custom 
- observed by all classes at Bagdad, from the lowest to 
the highest, at the Caliph’s court, never to drink wine 
till the evening. 

Here, as in the other halls, he made gallant speeches 
to the beautiful ladies who were appointed to fan him, 
asking all their names, and drinking the health of 
each in turn. When this was done, one of them came 
forward with a glass of wine, into which she had se- 
eretly put a pinch of the same powder which the 
Caliph had used the-night before, and presented it to 
Abou Hassan, saying : — 

“Commander of the Faithful, I beg your majesty 
to take this glass of wine, and before you drink it do 
me the favor to hear a song which I have composed 
to-day. I flatter myself it will not displease you.” 

When she had finished singing, he drank off the 
glass, but before he could give her the praises which 
he thought she merited, his head dropped on the 
cushions, and he slept as profoundly as on the night 
before, when the Caliph had given him the powder. 
One of the ladies stood ready to catch the glass, which 
fell out of his hand; and then the Caliph, who had 
seen everything, came into the hall, in great joy at 
‘he success of his plan. He ordered Abou Hassan to 
ve dressed in his own clothes, and carried back to his 
house, and to be put in his usual bed. 
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ITI. 


Abou Hassan slept very late the next morning. 
When he awoke he could not believe that he was in 
his own room. He called aloud to the ladies of the 
palace by their names: “ Cluster of Pearls, Morning 
Star, Coral Lips, where are you? Come hither.” 

His mother heard him, and, running to his room, 
said: “ What ails you, my son? What has hap- 
pened to you?” 

He lifted his head and said haughtily: ‘ Good wo- 
man, who is it you call your son? I am not your son. 
Jam the Commander of the Faithful, and you shall 
never persuade me to the contrary.” 

When she told him of the punishment that had 
fallen upon the imaun and his friends, and of the 
present which the Caliph had sent to her, he was still 
more convinced that he was the caliph, for had he not 
ordered these things himself? She continued to tell 
him that he was not the caliph, but her own son, Abou 
Hassan. At length this made him furiously angry, 
and, rising from his bed, he began to beat her with a 
cane. 

The neighbors, hearing her cries for help, soon ran 
in, and, persuaded that he was mad, seized him and 
bound him hand and foot, and conducted him to a 
hospital for mad folk, where he was lodged in a grated 
cell, and beaten every day with fifty strokes across 
the shoulders. Each time he was advised to remem- 
ber that he was not the Commander of the Faithful. 

His good mother visited him every day, and wept 
over his hardships. It was not long before these 
practical proofs that he was not the caliph had their 
effect. He admitted that he had been deceived in 
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some way that he could not understand. His mother 
was filled with joy at what she thought was the re- 
storing of his mind, and told him her fears that the 
stranger whom he had brought home on the evening 
before his illness had been the cause of all the trouble. 

‘Give thanks to God, my son, for your deliver- 
ance,’ she said, “and pray that you may never fall 
again under the spell of magic.” 

Abou Hassan was at once released and went home 
with his mother. He soon recovered his strength, 
and returned to his old habit of going to the Bagdad 
bridge, to invite a stranger to sup with him. On the 
very first day he had not been long at the bridge when 
he saw the Moussul merchant coming towards him, 
followed by the same slave as before. He shuddered 
at the sight, and with the prayer, ‘God preserve 
me!” resolved to let the merchant pass as if unseen. 

But the Caliph, who had informed himself of what 
had happened to Abou Hassan, stopped, looked him 
in the face, and said: * Ho, brother Abou Hassan, I 
greet you! Give me leave to embrace you.” 

“Not I,” replied Abou Hassan, “I do not greet 
you; I will have neither your greeting nor your em- 
brace. Go about your business.” 

The Caliph was not to be put off by his rude be-— 
havior; and Abou Hassan, in spite of his law against 
supping twice with the same stranger, yielded at 
leneth to the Caliph’s caresses, and invited him to his 
house. 

*“ You come,” said Abou Hassan, “on one condi- 
tion, that you neither make nor express any good 
wishes for me. Ali the mischief that has happened 
to me came from that.” 

_ The Caliph agreed, and they went to the house of 
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Abou Hassan, where the supper was served, the table 
cleared, and the wine and fruit put upon it by his 
mother. The talk turned upon the lonely life of 
Abou Hassan, and the Caliph expressed surprise that 
he was content to live without a wife. 

‘¢] warrant I can find you just the wife you need,” 
said the Caliph; and taking Abou Hassan’s glass he 
dropped a pinch of his sleeping powder into it as he 
filled it with wine, and handed it back, saying: 
** Come, let us drink to the fair lady’s health.” 

Abou Hassan laughed as he took the glass. “ Be | 
it so, if you wish,” he said; and again in a moment 
he lay in a deep sleep, and was carried as before to 
the Caliph’s palace. 
| IV. 

When they arrived at the palace, the Caliph ordered 
Abou Hassan to be put in the very hall whence he 
had been carried home fast asleep a month before. 
He ordered all the officers, ladies, and musicians who 
were in the hall when he drank the last glass of wine 
to be there by daybreak, and to act their parts well 
when he should awake. He himself must be sum- 
moned in time, he told his chief attendant, to hide in 
the closet as before. 

In the morning the effects of the powder wore off, 
and Abou Hassan began to awake. At that instant 
the musicians began an agreeable concert. When the 
sleeper opened his eyes, he found himself in the gor. 
geous chamber of his first dream, and surrounded by 
the same persons. Here was a second wonder. 

When the concert ceased and all the officers of the 
chamber stood in profound silence, Abou Hassan bit 
his finger, and cried out so loud that the Caliph could 
hear him. 
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*“ Alas, I am fallen into the same dream as before, 
and must expect again the beatings and the cell at_ 
the madhouse. He was a wicked man that I took 
home with me last night. He has done all this. 
Great God, I commit myself into Thy hands; save 
me from the temptation of Satan.” 

Now he tried to go to sleep again, and to regard 
all he saw as a dream; but one officer took him bv 
one arm, and a second by the other, and lifted him 
up, and carried him into the middle of the hall, where 
they seated him, and, all taking hands, danced and 
skipped around him while the music sounded loudly 
in his ears. 

Abou Hassan commanded silence, and in great 
doubt asked if he were indeed the caliph. When 
they told him he had never been out of the hall since 
the time he fell asleep in it, he bared his shoulders, 
and bade the ladies look at the livid marks of the 
strokes he had received. 

“If I received these strokes in my sleep in this 
hall,” he said, “it is the strangest thing in the 
world.” 

Then he called to an officer who stood near: 
“ Come hither, and bite the tip of my ear, that I may 
know whether I am asleep or awake.” 

The officer obeyed, and bit so hard that Abou Has- 
san cried aloud with the pain. At the same time the 
- music struck up, and the officers and ladies all began 
to sing, dance, and skip about him, and made such a 
noise that he was the more sure they were making him 
the subject of a joke. Joining in the spirit of it, he 
threw off his caliph’s habit and his turban, jumped 
up in his under-garments and danced with the rest, 
cutting such capers that the Caliph could not contain 
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himself, but burst into violent laughter; and, putting 
his head into the room, cried: ** Abou Hassan, Abou 
Hassan, have you a mind to kill me with laughing?” 

As soon as the Caliph’s voice was heard, everybody 
was silent, and Abou Hassan, turning to see whence 
it came, recognized the Moussul merchant, and knew 
him to be the Caliph. He was not in the least 
daunted, but, seeing at once what had happened to 
him, entered into the Caliph’s humor. 

“ Ha! ha!” said Abou Hassan, looking into his 
face, “‘ you pretend to be a merchant of Moussul, arid 
complain that I would kill you. You have made me 
beat my mother, and lose my senses, and have been 
the cause of all my troubles. I beg of you to tell me 
how you have done it; I would know, that I may get 
my senses back.” 

“You will remember,” said the Caliph, * that when 
we first met, you said that your one wish was to be 
caliph for four-and-twenty hours. I saw in this wish 
a fruitful source of pleasure to me and my court, and 
I let you carry it out. By means of a strong sleeping 
powder which I put, without your knowledge, into the 
last glass of wine, I had you brought to my palace. 
You know the rest. I am sorry for the suffering that 
followed, and will do all I can to make amends. 
Thou art my brother; ask what thou wilt and thou 
shalt have it.” 

‘¢ Commander of the Faithful,” replied Abou Has- 
san, ‘my tortures are all forgotten, since my sover- 
eign lord and master had a share in them. The only 
boon I would beg is that I may have access to your 
person, and enjoy, through my lifetime, the admira- 
tion of your virtues.” 

The Caliph ordered a rich robe to be brought, gave 
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Abou Hassan an office in the palace, with access at 
all times to his person, and directed the treasurer to 
give him a purse of a thousand pieces of gold. Abou 
Hassan bowed to the ground, and departed to tell 
his mother of his good fortune, and how he had really 
been caliph, for the Caliph himself had told him so. 


ag 


Admitted thus to the court, and to the favor not 
only of the Caliph, but also of his Queen, Abou Has- 
san was soon married to her favorite slave. No two 
persons could have been better suited to one another. 
It would have been better, indeed, if they had not 
been so much alike in one respect. They vied with 
each other in giving costly entertainments to their 
friends, and at the end of a single year had spent 
everything that was.given them by the Caliph and 
Queen, besides the portion of Abou Hassan’s own for- 
tune which he had saved. Being in great straits, 
they took counsel together, and Abou Hassan pro- 
posed a pleasant trick to be played upon the Caliph 
and his Queen. 

“TY will feign myself to be dead,” he said to his 
wife ; “ you shall lay me in the middle of my chamber 
with my feet towards Mecca, as if I were ready for 
burial. Then you must weep and tear your hair and 
clothes, and go in all your tears to the Queen. When 
she is told the cause of your grief, she will give you 
money for my funeral, and a piece of gold brocade in 
the place of the piece you will have torn. When you 
1eturn to me, I will rise, lay you in my place, and 
act the same part with the Caliph, who will be as 
yznerous as his Queen.” 

This they proceeded at once to do, with exactly the 
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result that Abou Hassan had predicted. Both the 
Queen and the Caliph were distressed in turn to hear 
of the death of the witty Abou Hassan and the favor- 
ite slave, and each made a generous gift to the pre- 
tended survivor. 

The Caliph, as soon as Abou Hassan had left him, 
hastened to the Queen to comfort her for the loss of 
her favorite. He found her weeping, and said : — 

“Madam, I grieve with you in the loss of your 
faithful slave.” 

“Tt is not she who is dead,” replied the Queen, 
“¢but Abou Hassan, her husband.” 

** Madam,” he answered, “ you are deceived. I have 
just seen him in perfect health.” 

“Nay, but I have just seen her, weeping for his 
death.” 

Neither could believe the other, and at length the 
Caliph, in anger, bade the Vizier go and see if it were 
not Abou Hassan’s wife who had died, and not he. 

“I will stake my garden of pleasures against your 
palace of paintings that I am right,” said the Caliph. 

“JT accept the wager,” said his Queen, “and will 
stand by it.” 

Meanwhile Abou Hassan, who knew that this ques- 
tion must arise, saw the Vizier coming towards his 
house, guessed his errand, and bade his wife make 
haste to act her part. He had barely time to wrap 
her up, and lay upon her the piece of brocade the 
Caliph had given him, when the Vizier entered. 

When he returned and told the Caliph and his 
Queen what he had seen, she exclaimed : — 

“T am not blind or mad. I know that it is Abou 
Hassan who has died. My nurse, in whom I have 
complete trust, shall go and see.” 
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Watching from bis window, Abou Hassan saw the 
nurse hobbling as fast as she could towards his house. 
He ealled to his wife, who quickly wrapped him up, 
and, beating her breast, seated herself by his head. 
Thus the nurse found them, and hastened back to 
_ tell what she had seen. 

“It is a strange series of marvels,” said the Caliph, 
“and no one can be believed. Let us go ourselves, 
and learn the truth of the matter.” 

When Abou Hassan’s wife saw them both coming, 
she eried out: ** What shall we do! We are ruined.” 

“Not at all,” replied her husband. ‘ At the rate 
they are walking, we shall be ready before they reach 
the door.” 

Then he and his wife laid themselves down side by 
side, in the middle of the chamber, as if dead, and 
covered themselves as well as they could, and waited 
till the Caliph and his Queen should come. 

** Alas,” said she, when they had opened the door, 
and looked in silence for some time at the sad sight, 
“it is true that my dear slave is dead, through grief, 
no doubt, at having lost her husband.” 

* Allow rather, madam,” said the Caliph, “that she 
died first, and that Abou Hassan could not live when 
che was dead.” 

“No,” said the Queen, unwilling to yield, “ Abou 
Hassan died first, because my nurse saw his wife 
alive, weeping for her husband’s death.” 

The Caliph was vexed that the truth was not yet 
clear, and tried to think of some plan that should 
decide the wager in his favor. 

“T will give,” cried he, ‘a thousand pieces to the 
person who shall tell me which of the two died first.’ 

He had scarcely spoken these words, when he heard 
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a voice, under the brocade that covered Abou Hassan, 
say : — 

‘Commander of the Faithful, I died first; give me 
the thousand pieces of gold.” At the same time Abou 
Hassan sprang up and threw himself at the Caliph’s 
feet; and his wife in the same manner ran to the 
Queen, who, after a moment of fright, gave way to 
joy that her dear slave was still alive. 

“*So then, Abou Hassan,” said the Caliph, laugh- 
ing, “how came it into your head thus to befool us 
both?” 

Abou Hassan said, “ I will tell you the whole truth,” 
and confessed for himself and his wife their folly and 
the debts it had caused, and humbly asked forgive- 
ness for the trick they had practiced, if indeed it had 
offended their highnesses who were so fond of pleasant 
jokes. 

‘* Follow me,” said the Caliph, “and I will give you 
the thousand pieces of gold that I promised you, for 
the joy I feel that you are both alive.” 

The Queen would not be outdone, and gave another 
thousand pieces of gold to Abou Hassan’s wife. Thus 
did they both obtain favor, and gain enough to supply 
all their wants. 


X. 


THE STORY OF THE THREE SISTERS. 


LE 


THERE was an Emperor of Persia who often walked 
in disguise through the city, attended by a trusty 
minister, and meeting with many adventures. Once 
when he was passing through a street in which dwelt 
only humble folk, he heard some people talking very 
loud within a certain house, and, looking in, saw three 
sisters sitting on a sofa. 

‘Since we have got upon wishes,” said the eldest, 
“mine shall be to have the Sultan’s baker for my 
husband, for then I should eat my fill of that excel- 
lent bread called the Sultan’s.” 

“For my part,” said the second sister, “I wish I 
were wife to the Sultan’s chief cook, for bread must 
be common in the palace, and I should eat of the 
choicest dishes. You see that I have a better taste 
than you.” 

The youngest sister, who was very beautiful and 
had more charms and wit than the others, spoke in 
her turn : — . 

“For my part, since we are wishing, I wish to be 
the Emperor’s queen consort, and the mother of a 
lovely prince, whose hair shall be gold on one side 
of his head and silver on the other; when he cries, 
the tears from his eyes shall be pearl; and when he 
smiles, his vermilion lips shall look like a rose-bud 
fresh blown.” 
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The Sultan resolved to gratify these strange wishes, 
and bade bis Vizier note the house, and bring him the 
three sisters on the next day. When they came 
before him, he asked them if they remembered the 
ilesires they expressed the night before. ‘Speak the 
truth,” he said; ** {1 must know what they were.” 

The sisters were so much abashed that they could 
say nothing, and the Sultan told them that he knew 
their wishes. 

“ You,” he said, ‘‘ who wished to be my wife, shall 
have your desire this day; and you,” he added, turn- 
ing to the other two, “shall be married to my chief 
baker and cook.” 

The nuptials all took place that day, the youngest 
aister’s with all the pomp that is usual at the mar- 
riages of the emperors of Persia, the others according 
to the rank of the Sultan’s chief baker and head cook. 

Though the older sisters had got their wishes, they 
were far from being content, and made many plans 
to revenge themselves upon the Queen for having won 
a higher honor. Yet outwardly they showed nothing 
but love and respect. 

When the Queen gave birth to a young prince, as 
bright as the day, the child was given into the sisters’ 
care; but they wrapped it up in a basket, and floated 
it away on a canal that ran near the palace, and de. 
elared that the Queen had given birth to a little dog. 
This made the Emperor very angry. 

In the mean time, the basket in which the little 
Prince was exposed was carried by the stream towards 
the garden of the palace. By chance the keeper of 
the Emperor’s gardens, one of the chief officers of the 
kingdom, was walking by the side of this canal, and, 
noticing the basket, called a gardener who was not 
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far off, to pull it to shore with the rake he had in his 
hand, ; 

When this was done, the keeper of the gardens 
was greatly surprised to see in the basket a child, 
newly born, but with very fine features. As he had 
no children of his own, he bore it with delight to his 
wife in their house at the entrance to the garden, 
and said : — 

*‘ (od has sent us this child. Provide a nurse, and 
treat him as if he were our own son. From this mo- 
ment, I hold him as such.” The keeper’s wife re- 
ceived the child with great joy. 

The next year the Queen bore another prince, whom 
her sisters treated in the same cruel way, pretending 
this time that the child was a cat. Happily the same 
chance as before brought it into the hands of the 
keeper and his wife, both of whom received it with 
delight. The Emperor of Persia was even more en- 
raged than before, and would have made the Queen 
feel his anger, but for the pleading of the Grand 
Vizier. . 

When a princess was born the next year, the two 
sisters exposed it to the same fate as the Princes, her 
brothers, for they were bent upon seeing the Queen 
east off, turned out, and humbled. But the Princess, 
like her brothers, was saved by the keeper of the 
gardens. 

The Emperor was told this time that his child was 
a block of wood. He could no longer contain him- 
self, but ordered a small shed to be built near the 
chief mosque, and. the Queen to be confined in it, sub- 
ject to the scorn of those who passed by. This cru- 
elty she bore with such meekness that all who judged 
of things better than the vulgar admired and pitied 


her. 
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In the mean time the keeper of the gardens and 
his wife brought up the Princes and the Princess as 
tenderly as if they had been their own children. <As 
-they advanced in age, they all showed marks of supe- 
rior dignity, and a certain air which could belong only 
to exalted birth. The keeper and his wife gave them 
names which had been borne by rulers of the king- 
dom,—to the eldest, Bahman, to the second, Perviz, 
and to the Princess, Perie-zadeh. 

Both the Princes and the Princess were quick to 
jearn all that their masters taught them, not only in 
books, but in exercises of the body, such as riding and 
bending the bow. The sister, unwilling to be out- 
done, often outdid her brothers in various contests of 
skill. The keeper of the gardens, delighted to find 
all the expense in the training of his adopted children 
so well repaid, resolved to do still more for them. He 
had been content with his lodge at the entrance of 
the garden, but now purchased a country-seat near 
the city, furnished it in the richest manner, and 
stocked its park with deer, that the Princes and Prin- 
cess might divert themselves with hunting when they 
chose. | 

To this place, in view of his advancing years, the 
Emperor permitted him to retire. His wife had been 
dead for some time, and he himself had not lived in 
his new abode more than six months, when he was 
surprised by so sudden a death that he had not time 
to give the Princes Bahman and Perviz and the Prin- . 
cess Perie-zadeh the least account of the manner in 
which he had saved them from destruction. They 
had known no other father, and mourned him as 
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such, with all the honor which love and filial grati- 
tude could prompt. Satisfied with the large fortune 
he had left them, they lived together in perfect union, 
free from desire for greatness at court, or places of 
honor, which they might easily have had. 

One day when the two Princes were hunting and 
the Princess had remained at home, an old devout 
woman came to the gate at the hour for prayers, and 
asked leave to go in and say hers. The Princess 
ordered the servants to show her into the oratory, and 
when her prayers were done, the woman was brought 
before Perie-zadeh in a great hall, more beautiful and 
rich than any other part of the house. When they 
had talked a little while, the Princess asked her what 
she thought of the house, and how she liked it. 

** Madam,” answered the devout woman, “if I may 
speak my mind freely, it lacks but three things to 
make it complete and beyond compare. The first of 
these is the speaking-bird, so strange a creature that 
it draws round it all the singing-birds near by, which 
come to accompany its song. ‘The second is the sing- 
ing-tree, the leaves of which are so many mouths, 
which form an harmonious concert of different voices, 
and never cease. The third is the yellow-water, of a 
gold color, a single drop of which being poured into 
a vessel properly prepared, increases so as to fill it 
at once, and rises up in the middle like a fountain, 
which always plays, and yet the basin never over- 
flows.” 

“ Ah. my good mother,” cried the Princess, “ how 
mvchk I thank you for the knowledge of these mar- 
vels, of which | have never heard! Surely you know 
where they are to be found, and will do me the favor 
to tell me.” 
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“Madam,” replied the good woman, “ I am glad to 
cell you that they are all to be met with in the same 
spot on the borders of this kingdom, towards India. 
The road les before your house, and whoever you 
send needs but to follow it for twenty days, and on 
the twentieth let him ask the first person he meets 
where the speaking-bird, the singing-tree, and the 
yellow-water are, and he will be informed.” After 
saying this, she departed. 

When the Princes returned from hunting they 
found the Princess Perie-zadeh so silent and pensive 
that they thought she must be ill. It was some time 
before she would answer their questions at ali, and 
then she said : — 

“‘T always believed that this honse, which our 
father built us, lacked nothing. But this day | have 
learned that it wants three rarities,— the speaking- 
bird, the singing-tree, and the yellow-water. If it 
had these no country-seat in.the world could be 
compared with it.” Then she told them what these 
things were, and asked her brothers to send some 
trusted person in search of them. 

“Sister,” replied Prince Bahman, “it is enough 
that you wish these rarities; I will go for them my- 
self, and set out to-morrow. You, brother, shall stay 
at home with our sister. I commend her to your 
care.” 

Prince Bahman began at once to prepare for the 
journey, and learned from his sister the directions 
which the devout woman had left her. The next 
morning he mounted his horse, and Perviz and the 
Princess began to bid him farewell. 

‘‘ Brother,” said the Princess, thinking for the first 
time of the perils that might lie before him, “ who 
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knows whether I shall ever see you again! Alight, I 
beseech you, and give up this journey. I would 
rather never behold nor possess the speaking-bird, 
singing-tree, and yellow-water, than run the risk of 
never seeing you more.” 

“Sister,” replied Bahman, “my will is fixed, and 
you must let me go. Yet, as I may fail, all I can do 
is to leave you this knife. If, when you pull it out 
of the sheath, it is clean as it is now, it will be a sign 
that I am alive; but if you find it stained with hood, 
then you may believe me to be dead.” 

Then he bade adieu to her and Prince Perviz for 
the last time, and rode away. 


III. 


When Prince Bahman got into the road, he never 
turned to the right hand nor to the left, but went 
directly forward towards India. The twentieth day 
he saw on the roadside a very singular old man, who 
sat under a tree near a thatched house. 

His eyebrows and his beard, which grew over his 
mouth and reached down to his feet, were as white as 
snow. ‘The nails of his hands and feet were grown 
to an immense length; a flat, broad umbrella covered 
his head. He wore no clothes, but only a mat thrown 
round his body. The old man was a Dervis, long 
retired from the world. 

Prince Bahman had been expecting all that morn- 
ing to meet some one who would tell him the way to 
the place he sought, and saluted the Dervis with plea- 
sant words. But the answer could not be understood, 
and Prince Bahman saw that the trouble arose from 
the hair hanging over the old man’s mouth. As he 
was unwilling to go any farther without the instruc. 
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tions he wanted, he got off his horse, pulled out a pair 
of scissors, and said : — 

“Good Dervis, I want some talk with you, but your 
hair prevents my hearing what you say. If you will 
consent, I will cut off some part of it, and of your 
eyebrows, which make you look more like a bear than 
a man.” 

The Dervis did not oppose the offer, and smiled 
when the Prince said to him at last: ‘ You are now a 
man, but before nobody could tell what you were.” 

“Sir,” said the Dervis, “I am ready to show my 
gratitude in any way. Tell me how I may serve you.” 

Then Prince Bahman asked him the way to find the 
speaking-bird, the singing-tree, and the yellow-water. 
While he spoke, the old man’s face became grave, | 
and at first he made no answer. But Prince Bah- 
man urged him to speak, and at last he said : — 

iM Sir, I know the way you ask of me, but the 
dangers are greater than you suppose. Many gentle- 
men as brave as yourself have asked me this question, 
and not one of them has come back. Therefore, if 
you would not perish, take my advice. Go no farther, 
but return home.” 

‘“‘ Nothing shall turn me back,” said Prince Bah- 
man in reply; * whoever attacks me, I am brave and 
well armed.” 

‘But your foes will be unseen,” said the Dervis, 
“and how can you defend yourself from such ?” 

““No matter,’ said the Prince; “since you know 
the way, tell it me.” | 

When the Dervis found that he could not move 
Prince Bahman from his purpose, he took a bowl out 
of a bag that lay by him, and said : — 

“ Since you will not be led by my advice, take this 
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bowl; when you have mounted your horse, throw it 
before you, and follow it to the foot of the mountain. 
When the bowl stops there, alight, leave your horse 
with the bridle over his neck, and he will stand in the 
same place till you return. As you ascend, you will 
see about you a great number of large black stones, 
and will hear on all sides many voices, uttering a 
thousand threats to keep you from reaching the top 
of the mountain. Be not afraid; but above all things, 
do not turn your head to look behind you, for in that 
instant you will be changed into such a black stone 
as those you see, which are all youths who have failed 
in this quest. If you escape this danger, of which I 
give you but a faint idea, and get to the top of the 
mountain, you will see a cage, and in that cage is the 
bird you seek; ask him which are the singing-tree and 
the yellow-water, and he will tell you. I have nothing 
more to say, except to beg you once more to turn 
back.” | 

After these words, the Prince mounted his horse 
and threw the bowl before him. It rolled away so 
swiftly that he had to put his horse to a gallop to 
keep it in sight, and when it had reached the foot 
of the mountain it stopped. The Prince alighted, laid 
the bridle on his horse’s neck, saw the black stones of 
which the Dervis had told him, and began to ascend. 
He had not gone four steps before he heard voices, 
though he could see nobody. Some said, “ Where is 
he going?” ‘* What would he have?” “Do not let 
him pass;” others, “Stop him!” “Catch him!” 
“ Kill him!” and others, with a voice like thunder, 
“Thief!” “ Murderer!’ Others, in a gibing tone, 
evied: “No, no; do not hurt him; let the pretty 
fellow pass; the cage and bird are kept for him.” 
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In spite of all these voices, Prince Bahman went — 
on with courage for some time, but at length there 
was so loud a din near him, behind, before, and on 
all sides, that he was seized with dread, his legs 
trembled under him, he staggered, and, finding that 
his strength failed him, he forgot the Dervis’s advice, 
turned about to run down the hill, and that instant 
was changed into a black stone. At the same mo- 
ment his horse was changed likewise. 

From the time Prince Bahman left home the Prin- 
cess Perie-zadeh always wore the knife and sheath in 
her girdle, and pulled it out several times a day, to 
know whether her brother were yet alive. She found 
that he was in perfect health, and talked of him often 
with Prince Perviz. 

On the twentieth day, as they were talking thus, 
the Prince asked his sister to pull out the knife to 
know how their brother did. When she saw the 
blood run down the point, she was seized with horror 
and threw it down. . 

“Ah, my poor brother,” cried she, “woe is me! 
I have caused your death, and shall never see you 
more! Why did I tell you of the speaking-bird, the 
singing-tree, and yellow-water, or why did I listen to 
the idle tales of a silly old woman?” 


LY, 


Prince Perviz was as much distressed as the Prin- 
cess at their brother’s death, but he knew how greatly 
she still desired to possess the speaking-bird, the sing- 
ing-tree, and the golden-water, and resolved to set 
out on the morrow to obtain them. 

The Princess did what she could to dissuade him, 
but in vain. Before he went, he left her a string of 
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a hundred pearls, telling her that if they would not 
run when she should count them upon the string, but 
remain fixed, that would be a certain sign that he had 
met the fate of their brother, but that, he hoped, 
would never be. 

On the twentieth day he met the Dervis and asked 
the same question as his brother, Bahman. The old 
man told him that a young gentleman, who looked 
very like him had gone by a short time before, and 
had not yet returned. He warned Prince Perviz, as 
he had warned his brother, of all the dangers that 
must be met, and begged him to turn back. But at 
last, when he saw that the young man could not be 
moved, he gave him a bowl with the same instruc- 
tions he had given Prince Bahman, and so let him 
depart. 

The bowl stopped as before at the foot of the 
mountain, and Prince Perviz began to walk up, with 
his mind resolved to reach the summit. But before 
he had gone above six steps he heard a voice which 
seemed to be near, as of a man behind, saying in a 
tone of insult: “Stay, youth, that I may punish you 
for your rashness.”’ 

Then the Prince forgot the Dervis’s advice, clapped 
his hand upon his sword, and turned about to revenge 
himself; and he and his horse were changed at once 
into black stones. 

Day after day the Princess Perie-zadeh had counted 
her pearls, and on the twentieth, instead of moving as 
they had done, all at once they became firmly fixed, 
and the token told her surely that the Prince her bro- 
ther was dead. She had made up her mind what to 
do if this should happen, and set about the carrying 
out of her plan at once. She disguised herself in 
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her brother’s robes, told her servants that she would 
return in two or three days, and, well armed and 
equipped, mounted her horse the next morning, and 
took the same road as her brothers. 

On the twentieth day she met the Dervis, who 
urged her, as strongly as he had urged her brothers, 
to turn back, and told her of the dangers in store for 
her. 

“By what I understand,” she said to him when he 
had finished speaking, ‘the two difficulties are, first, 
to reach the cage without being frightened at the 
terrible din of voices I shall hear; and, second, not to 
look behind me. For this last caution, I hope I shall 
be mistress enough of myself to heed it. As for the 
first, if it is permitted, I will stop my ears with cot- 
ton, that the voices, however loud and terrible, may 
not cause me to lose the use of my reason.” 

The Dervis did not object to this plan, and the 
Princess, throwing down the bowl he gave her, fol- 
lowed it to the foot of the mountain. 

Here she alighted, and stopped her ears with cotton. 
After she had looked well at the path leading to the 
summit, she began at a moderate pace, and walked 
on without fear. She heard the voices, and perceived 
the great service the cotton was to her. The higher 
she went, the louder and more numerous the voices 
seemed, but they could make no impression upon her. 
At the insulting speeches which she did hear, she only 
laughed. At last she saw the cage and the bird, and 
at the same moment the clamor and thunders of the 
voices greatly increased. 

The Princess, rejoicing to see the object of her 
search, doubled her speed, and soon gained the sum- 
mit of the mountain, where the ground was level, 


OO 
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Then, running directly to the cage, and clapping her 
hand upon it, she cried: “ Bird, I have you, and you 
shall not escape me.” At this moment the voices 
ceased. . 

While Perie-zadeh was pulling the cotton out of 
her ears, the bird said to her: ‘“* Heroic Princess, since 
I am destined to be a slave, I would rather be yours 
than any other person’s, since you have obtained me 
so bravely. From this instant I obey all your com- 
mands. I know who you are, for you are not what 
you seem, and I will one day tell you more. In the 
mean time, say what you desire, and I am ready to 
obey you.” 

‘* Bird,” said Perie-zadeh, “I have been told that 
there is not far off a golden-water, which is very 
wonderful. Befere all things, I ask you to tell me 
where it is.” 

The bird showed her the place, which was just by, 
and she went and filled a little silver flagon which 
she had brought with her. Then she returned to the 
bird and said : — 

“ Bird, this is not enough; I want also the singing- 
tree. Tell me where it is.” 

“Turn about,” said the bird, “and you will see 
behind you a wood, where you will find this tree. 
Break off a branch, and plant it in your garden ; it 
will take root as soon as it is put into the earth, and 
in a little time will grow to a fine tree.” 

The Princess went into the wood, and by the sweet 
concert she heard soon found the singing-tree. When 
she had taken one of its branches, she returned again 
to the bird and said : — 

“ Bird, this is not yet enough. My two brothers, 
in search for thee, have been changed into black stones 
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on the side of the mountain. Tell me how I aay 
restore them to life.” 

The bird would say nothing at first, but when the 
Princess threatened to take its life, it bade her sprinkle 
every stone on her way down the mountain with a lit- 
tle water from the golden fountain. As she did this, 
each stone became a man on a horse, fully equipped. 
Among these men were her brothers, Bahman and 
Perviz, who exchanged with her the most loving em- 
braces. When she had told them and the band of 
noble youths how she had brought them back to life, 
she bade them follow her to the old Dervis, to thank 
him for his good advice, which they had all found to 
be sincere. But he was dead, whether from old age, 
or because he was no longer needed. The procession, 
headed by Perie-zadeh, went on, growing smaller in 
numbers day by day as the youths who had started 
with it departed by the roads leading to their various 
countries. . 

As soon as the Princess reached home, she placed 
the cage in the garden; and the bird no sooner began 
to warble than he was surrounded by nightingales, 
larks, linnets, goldfinches, and every sort of bird in 
the country. The branch of the tree was no sooner 
planted than it took ront, and in a short time became 
a large tree, the leaves of which gave as sweet a con- 
cert as those of the tree from which it was gathered. 
A large basin of beautiful marble was placed in the 
garden ; and when the Princess poured into it all the 
yellow-water from the flagon, it reached at once to 
the edges of the basin, and afterwards formed in the 
middle a fountain twenty feet high, which fell again 
into the basin without ever running over. 
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The report of these wonders soon spread abroad, and 
many persons came to see and admire them. The two 
Princes soon took up their old way of living, and one 
day, when they were hunting two or three leagues from 
the house, they chanced to meet with the Emperor of 
Persia. ‘The respect they paid him with an easy and 
graceful air, their handsome mien, and the knowledge, 
which he soon gained from them, that they were the 
sons of the former keeper of his gardens, won them 
his favor at once. This was increased by the skill 
displayed, at his request, in the chase, and by their 
bearing when they came a few days later to his court. 
“They were loath to make this visit when the Emperor 
first demanded it. But when they asked their sister’s 
ad sice about it, she said: “ Let us consult the speak- 
ing bird ;” and the bird said: “ The Princes, your bro- 
the:s, must yield to the Emperor’s pleasure, and in 
theiy turn invite him to come and see your house.” 

Se the visit to the court was paid. As the Princes 
entered the city, many of the people wished that the 
Eraperor had two such handsome sons; and the Em- 
peror himself was so pleased with their wit and good 
jucgment that he said: ** Were they my own children, 
and suitably educated, they could not have been bet- 
ter trained.” When they left the court, they begged 
the Emperor that he would visit them and their sister, 
of whom they had already told him, when next the 
lunt should bring him near them. 

* Our house,” they said, “is not worthy your pre- 
sence ; but monarchs sometimes have taken shelter in 
cottage.” 

“My children,” he answered, “your house cannot 
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be other than beautiful, and worthy of its owners. 
My pleasure in seeing it will be the greater for having 
for my hosts you and your sister, who is already dear 
to me from what you have said of her. Meet me 
to-morrow morning at the place where I first saw 
you.” . 

The Princes returned home and told their sister of 
the favor with which they had been received, and of 
the visit that was to be paid them in the morning. — 

“Then we must think,” said the Princess, ‘ of pre- 
paring a repast fit for his majesty. Let us consult 
the speaking-bird, he will tell us, perhaps, what meats 
the Emperor likes best.” | 

When the bird was asked this question, his answer 
was : — | 

“‘Good mistress, you have excellent cooks; let 
them do the best they can; but, above all things, let 
them prepare a dish of cucumbers stuffed full of 
pearls, which must be set before the Emperor in the 
first course before all the other dishes.” 

“Cucumbers stuffed full of pearls!” cried Princess 
Perie-zadeh amazed. “It is an unheard-of dish ! 
Besides, all the pearls I possess would not be 
enough.” 

Then the bird told her where the pearls would be 
found, by digging under a certain tree in the park 
early the next morning. Here, indeed, she found 
plenty of pearls for the purpose, and took them to 
the head cook, for she and her brothers had agreed 
that the bird’s advice must be closely followed. The 
cook was as much amazed at his order as the Prin- 
cess had been, but took the pearls, and in the morn- 
ing everything was ready for the Emperor’s coming. 

‘The next morning the Princes met him early in the 
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forest, and when the heat of the day obliged them to 
leave off the chase, they made their way to the house, 
where the Princess Perie-zadeh was waiting to receive 
them. She threw herself at the Emperor’s feet, but 
he stooped to raise her, and gazing for some time at 
her beauty, said : — 

‘* The brothers are worthy of the sister, and she 
is worthy of them. I hope to know you better, my 
daughter, when I have seen the house.” 

Then the Emperor was led through the rooms, 
“* My daughter,” said he, “‘ do you call this a country- 
house? The finest and largest cities would soon be 
deserted if all country-houses were like yours. I do 
not wonder that you despise the town. Now let me 
see the garden.” 

Here he was first amazed by the concert which he 
beard, without being able to see any players. “ It 
is the singing-tree,” said Perie-zadeh; “it came to 
me at the same time with the yellow-water and the 
speaking-bird, which your majesty may see after you 
have rested yourself.” 

When he had looked more closely at the singing- 
tree, and in his surprise asked many questions about 
it, he could not rest without seeing the yellow-water 
and the speaking-bird. The beauty and wonder of 
the fountain, rising from a basin of one entire stone, 
fed by no spring, but formed, as the princess told 
him, from the contents of one small flagon, held him 
as if spell-bound. ‘I must come often and see this,” 
he said at last, “but now let us go and see the 
speaking-bird.”’ 

Its cage was hung in one of the windows of the 
hall, and, when they drew near to the place, the Em- 
peror asked why the trees near by were all filled with 
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warbling birds, yet none were in the other trees of 
the garden. The Princess answered : — 

‘“‘They come from all parts to accompany the song 
of the speaking-bird. If you attend, you will hear 
that his notes are sweeter than those of any of the 
other birds, even the nightingale’s.” 

The Emperor entered the hall; and, as the bird 
continued singing, the Princess raised her voice, and 
said: ‘My slave, here is the Emperor; pay your 
compliments to him.” 

The bird left off singing that instant, when all the 
other birds ceased also; then it said: **‘ God save the 
Emperor. May he long live!” The repast was 
served at the sofa near the window where the bird 
- was placed, and the Emperor replied, as he was taking 
his seat: “ Bird, I thank you, and am rejoiced to find 
in you the sultan and king of birds.” 

As soon as the Emperor saw the dish of cucumbers 
before him, he reached out his hand, and took one; 
but when he had cut it was in extreme surprise to find 
it stuffed with pearls. 

“ What novelty is this?” he said; ‘* and why were 
these cucumbers stuffed thus with pearls, since pearls 
are not to be eaten?” 

He looked at the two Princes and Princess to ask 
them the meaning, when the bird, breaking in, said : 

“Can your majesty be so greatly surprised at 
cucumbers stuffed with pearls, which you see with 
your own eyes, and yet so easily believe that the 
Queen your wife was the mother of a dog, a cat, and 
a piece of wood ?”’ 

“T believed these things,” replied the Emperor, 
“ because the nurses assured me of the facts.” 

“ Those nurses, sire,” replied the bird, “ were the 
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Queen’s two sisters, envious of the honors you be- 
stowed upon her, and burning for revenge. If you 
examine them, they will confess their crime. The 
two brothers and the sister whom you see before you 
are your own children, exposed by them, and saved 
by the keeper of your gardens, who adopted and 
brought up the children as his own.” 

“ Bird,” cried the Emperor, “I believe the truth 
which you reveal to me. ‘The feeling which drew me 
to them told me plainly that they must be my own 
kin. Come, then, my sons, come, my daughter, let 
me embrace you, and give you the first marks of a 
father’s tender love.” 

Weeping tears of joy they embraced one another. 
The Emperor finished his meal in haste, and said: 
“ My children, to-morrow I will bring the Queen your 
mother; therefore make ready to receive her.” 

He set out at once for the city, where the first 
thing he did was to order the Queen’s two sisters to be 
put to death. Then, followed by many lords of his 
court, he went to the great mosque, and called forth 
the Queen from the shed where she had languished 
so many years, and, embracing her in her wretched 
plight before all the people, told her with tears in his 
eyes how he had been deceived, and begged forgive- 
ness for the wrong he had done her. “Soon,” he 
said, ‘“ you shall see the Princes and the Princess, our 
lovely children. Come, and take your former rank, 
with all the honors which are your due.” 

The glad news spread quickly through the city, and 
early the next morning the Emperor and the Queen, 
whose mournful dress had been changed for rich 
robes, set out with all their court for the house of the 
Princes Bahman and Perviz and the Princess Perie- 


zadeh.” 
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“These, much injured wife,” said the Emperor, 
“are our children. Embrace them tenderly, since 
they are worthy both of me and of you.” 

When they had all finished the splendid repast 
prepared for them, and had marveled at the sing- 
ing-tree and the yellow fountain, and, most of all, at 
the speaking-bird, the entire company returned to the 
city in joyful procession. Crowds of people came out 
to meet them with cries of joy. All eyes were fixed 
not only upon the Queen, the two Princes and the 
Princess, but also upon the bird, which the Princess 
carried before her in a cage; and every one admired 
his sweet notes which had drawn all the other bircs 
to follow him, flying from tree to tree in the country, 
and from one housetop to another in the city. 

With this pomp the Princes Bahman and Perviz 
and the Princess Perie-zadeh were brought at length 
to the palace, and nothing was heard all that night 
but rejoicings, both in the palace and in the utmost 
parts of the city, and these Jasted many days, and 
extended throughout the empire of Persia. 


aa 


XI. 
THE STORY OF SINDBAD THE SAILOR. 


In the reign of the same Caliph, Haroun Al. 
Raschid, of whom we have already heard, there lived 
at Bagdad a poor porter called Hindbad. One day, 
when the weather was very hot, he was employed to 
carry a heavy burden from one end of the town to 
the other. Being much fatigued, he took off his 
load, and sat upon it, near a large mansion. 

He was much pleased that he stopped at this place, 
for the air was completely filled with the pleasant 
scent of wood of aloes and rose-water, wafted from 
the house. Besides, he heard from within a concert 
of sweet music, mixed with the notes of nightingales 
and other birds. There was also the smell of sev- 
eral sorts of savory dishes, and Hindbad was sure 
there must be a great feast within. He knew not to 
whom the mansion belonged, and asked one of the 
servants standing by the gate in rich apparel. 

** How,” replied the servant, ‘do you live in Bag. 
dad, and know not that this is the house of Sindbad 
the Sailor, the famous voyager who has sailed around 
the world ?”’ 

The porter lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, 
loud enough to be heard, — 

* Almighty Creator of all things, consider the dif- 
ference between Sindbad and me! Every day Il 
suffer fatigue and distress, and can scarce get coarse 


barley bread for myself and my family, whilst happy 
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Sindbad freely spends vast riches, and leads a life 
of unbroken pleasure. What has he done to obtain 
from Thee a lot so agreeable? And what have I 
done to deserve one so wretched ?” 

While the porter was speaking thus, a servant came 
out of the house, and, taking him by the arm, made 
him enter, for Sindbad, his master, wanted to speak 
to him. He was led into a great hall, where many 
people sat round a table covered with all sorts of sa- 
vory dishes. At the upper end sat a comely, venerable 
gentleman, with a long white beard, and behind him 
stood a number of officers and servants, all ready to 
attend his pleasure. This person was Sindbad. Hind- 
bad was much abashed, and saluted the company 
trembling. But Sindbad seated him at his right hand 
and served him himself with excellent wine. 

Now Sindbad had heard the porter’s complaint 
through the window, and this it was that led him to 
send for Hindbad. When the feast was over, Sind- 
bad addressed him, asking his name and employment, 
and said: “I wish to hear from your own mouth what 
you said just now in the street.” 

Hindbad hung his head in shame, and answered :— 

“My lord, I confess that my fatigue put me out of 
humor, and, for the rash words I uttered, I beg your 
pardon.” | 

‘‘Do not think me so unjust,” said Sindbad, “as 
to resent them. But I must set you right about my- 
self. You think, no doubt, that I gained without 
labor or trouble the ease I now enjoy. Do not mis- 
take; before attaining this estate I suffered for sey- 
eral years more trouble of body and mind than ean 
well be imagined. Yes, gentlemen,” he added, turn- 
ing to the whole company, “‘what I have endured 
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would cure the greatest miser of his love of riches; 
and with your leave I will relate to you the dangers 
I have met.” 


The First Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


My father was a rich merchant of good fame. He 
left me a large estate, which I wasted in riotous liv- 
ing. I quickly saw my error, especially in misspend- 
ing my time, which is of all things the most valuable. 
I remembered the saying of the great Solomon, which 
I had often heard from my father: “ A good name 
is better than precious ointment ;”’ and again: “ Wis- 
dom is good with an inheritance.” I resolved to walk 
in my father’s ways, and embarked with some mer- 
chants on board a ship we had fitted out together. 

We steered our course towards the Indies. At 
first I was troubled with sea-sickness, but speedily 
regained my health. In our voyage we touched at 
several islands, where we sold or exchanged our 
goods. One day, whiist under sail, we were becalmed 
near a small island rising but little above the level 
of the water and resembling a green meadow. The 
captain permitted such persons as were so inclined to 
land; of this number I was one. But whilst we were 
eating and drinking, and resting from the fatigue of 
the sea, the island of a sudden trembled and shook us 
terribly. 

The trembling of the island was soon noticed on 
board the ship, and we were called to reémbark 
quickly, or we should all be lost; for what we took to 
be an island proved to be the back of a sea-monster. 
The nimblest got into the sloop; others betook them- 
selves to swimming; as for me, I was still upon the 

island when it sank into the sea, and [ had only time 
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to catch hold of a piece of wood that we brought 
from the ship to make a fire. Meanwhile the cap- 
tain, having taken the others on board, resolved to 
make the most of the favoring gale that had just risen, 
and sailed away. 

Thus was I left to the merey of the waves for the 
rest of the day and the night that followed. By this 
time I found my strength gone, and was despairing 
of my life, when happily a wave threw me against an 
island. The bank was high and rugged, but some 
roots of trees helped me to get up. When the sun 
arose, | was very feeble, but managed to find some 
herbs that were fit to eat, and a spring of good water. 
Thus refreshed, I advanced farther into the island, 
and reached a fine plain, where I saw some horses 
feeding. As I went towards them, I heard the voice 
of a man who appeared and asked me who I was. 
When I had told him my adventure, he led me by 
the hand into a cave, where there were several other 
people, no less amazed to see me than I was to see 
them. 

I partook of some food which they gave me, and 
then learned that they were grooms belonging to the 
sovereign of the island, where they brought the king’s 
horses every year for pasturage. They were to return 
home on the morrow, and had J been one day later 
I must have perished, because the inhabited part of 
the island was far off, and I could never have reached 
it without a guide. 

The next morning they took me to the capital of 
the island, and presented me to the sovereign. When 
at his request I told him of my misfortune, he was 
much concerned, and gave orders that I should want 
tor nothing; and his commands were carefully ful- 
filled. 
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As a merchant: I met with many men of my own 
profession, and sought news from Bagdad and the 
opportunity to return; for the capital of the island 
has a fine harbor, where ships arrive daily fron. 
many quarters of the world. If took delight also in 
hearing the talk of learned Indians, and withal paid 
my court to the sovereign, and. met with the govern: 
ors and petty kings that were subject to him, telling 
and learning much. 

There belongs to this king an island named Cassel, 
where the mariners said that every night the noise of 
drums might be heard. This wonderful place I vis- 
ited, and on the way thither saw fishes of one hundred 
and two hundred eubits in length, that occasion more 
fear than hurt; for they are so timid that they will 
fly upon the rattling of two sticks or boards. I saw 
likewise other fishes, about a cubit in length, that had 
heads like owls. 

One day, as I was at the port after this visit, the 
ship arrived in which I had embarked at Bussorah. I 
knew the captain at once, and went and asked him 
for my bales. ‘I am Sindbad,” said I, ‘“‘ and those 
bales marked with his name are mine.” 

** Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘“* whom can we trust in 
these times? I saw Sindbad perish with my own 
eyes, and now you tell this tale to possess yourself of 
what does not belong to you.” 

But at length he was persuaded that I was no cheat, 
for there came people from his ship who knew me, 
and expressed much joy at seeing me alive. “ Heaven 
be praised,” said he at last, “‘for your happy escape |! 
There are your goods; take and do with them as you 
please.” 

What was of greatest worth in them I presented 
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to the sovereign, who was much pleased to hear of 
my good fortune, and gave me in return a gift of still 
greater value. Then I took leave of him, and went 
aboard the same ship after I had exchanged my goods 
for products of that country. I carried with me 
wood of aloes, sandals, camphire, nutmegs, cloves, 
pepper, and ginger. We passed by several islands, 
and at last arrived at Bussorah, whence I came to 
this city with great wealth. 

Here Sindbad stopped, and gave Hindbad a purse 
of money, bidding him return the next day, and hear 
the story of the next voyage. This was repeated each 
day, till all the voyages were described. 


The Second Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


After my first voyage, I meant to spend the rest ot 
my days at Bagdad, but I soon grew weary of an idle 
life, and put to sea a second time, with merchants of 
known honesty. We embarked on board a good 
ship, and after committing ourselves to God set sail. 
We traded from island to island with great profit. 
One day we landed on an island where we could see 
neither man nor animal. There were many fruits and 
flowers, and whilst some were gathering them, I took 
my wine and food, and sat down near a stream be- 
twixt two high trees, which formed a thick shade. I 
made a good meal, and afterwards fell asleep. I can- 
not tell how long I slept, but when I awoke the ship 
was gone. 

In this sad plight, I was ready to die with grief. 
I cried out in agony, beat my head and breast, and 
threw myself upon the ground, where I lay some 
time in despair. Why was I not content with the 
produce of my first voyage, which would have kept 
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me in comfort all my life? But it was too late to 
repent. At last I resigned myself to the will of God. 
Not knowing what to do, I climbed to the top of a 
lofty tree, where I could look about on all sides for 
signs of hope. ‘Towards the sea there was nothing 
but sky and water. Looking over the land, I saw 
something white, and, coming down, took some of the 
food I had left, and went towards it, not knowing at 
the great distance what it was. 

As I drew near, I thought it to be a white dome of 
enormous size; and when I touched it I found it to 
be very smooth. There was no opening on any side, 
and there was no climbing to the top over the 
smooth surface. It was at least fifty paces round. 

By this time the sun was about to set, and all of a 
sudden the sky became as dark as if it had been cov- 
ered with a thick cloud. I was amazed at this sud 
den darkness, but much more when I found it was 
caused by a bird of monstrous size, that came flying 
towards me. I remembered that I had often heard 
mariners speak of a marvelous bird called the roe, 
and felt sure that the great dome by which I stood 
must be its egg. In short, the bird alighted and sat 
over the egg. As I saw her coming, I crept close to 
the egg, so that I had before me one of the legs of the 
bird, which was as big as the trunk of a tree. I tied 
myself strongly to it with my turban, in hopes that 
the roe next morning would carry me with her out of 
this desert island. After having passed the night in 
this condition, the bird flew away as soon as it was 
daylight, and carried me so high that I could not see 
the earth. ‘Then she descended with so much speed 
that I lost my senses. But when I found myself on 
the ground, i quickly untied the knot, and had 
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scarcely done so when the roe, having taken up a 
serpent of monstrous length in her bill, flew away. 

The spot where I was left was surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, that seemed to reach above the 
clouds, and so steep that I could not possibly get out 
of the valley. It seemed to me that the place was no 
better than the desert island from which the roc had 
brought me. 

AG I walked through the valley, I found it strewed 
with diamonds of a surprising bigness. But the 
pleasure of looking at them was soon destroyed by 
another sight, which filled me with terror, namely, 
2, great number of serpents, so monstrous that the 
least of them could swallow an elephant. In the day- 
time they hid in their dens from their enemy, the roe, 
and came out only in the night. 

I spent the day in walking about in the valley. 
When night came I went into a cave were I thought 
I might rest in safety. I closed the low and narrow 
entrance with a great stone, to preserve me from the 
serpents, but did not shut out all the light. Soon the 
serpents began hissing around me and put me in such 
extreme fear that I could not sleep. When day ap- 
peared the serpents retired, and I came out of the 
cave trembling. I can justly say that I walked upon 
diamonds without feeling any desire to touch them. 
At last I sat down, and ate some of my food, and, in 
spite of my fears, fell asleep, for I had not closed my 
eyes during the night. Scarcely were they shut when 
something that fell by me with a great noise awoke 
me. This was a large piece of raw meat; and at the 
same time, I saw several others fall down from the 
rocks in different places. 

I had never believed what I had heard sailors and 
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others tell of the valley of diamonds, and of the 
means employed by merchants to obtain jewels from 
it. But now I found that I had heard the truth. For 
the fact is, that merchants come to this valley when 
the eagles have young ones, and throw great joints 
of meat into it ; the diamonds, upon whose points they 
fall, stick to them; the eagles, which are stronger in 
this country than anywhere else, pounce with great 
toree upon these pieces of meat, and carry them to 
their nests on the edge of the rocks to feed their 
young; then the merchants run to their nests, drive 
off the eagles by their shouts, and take away the dia- 
monds that stick to the meat. 

In this device I saw the means of my escape. 

I gathered the largest diamonds I could find, and 
put them into a leather bag fastened at my waist. 
Then I took the largest of the pieces of meat, tied 
it close around me with the cloth of my turban, and 
laid myself upon the ground, with my face down- 
wards. I had scarcely placed myself thus when one of 
the eagles bore me, with the piece of meat to which I 
was fastened, to his nest on the top of the mountain. 
The merchants at once began their shouting to frighten 
the eagles, and when they had driven the birds away, 
one of them came to the nest where I was. He was 
much alarmed when he first saw me, but soon began 
to quarrel, and asked me why I stole his goods. 

“ Do not be uneasy,” said I; “here are diamonds 
enough for you and me, more than all the others have 
together. They have to take what chance brings 
them, but I chose for myself, in the valley, those 
which you see in this bag.” 

The other merchants now crowded around in 
amazement, and led me to their camp. When J 
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showed them the diamonds in my bag, they confessed 
that they had never seen any of such size and beauty. 
I prayed the merchant who owned the nest to which [ 
was carried (for every merchant had his own) to take 
for his share as many as he pleased. He contented 
himself with one, and that the least of them, and 
when I urged him to take more, said : — 

“‘ No, this will save me the trouble of making an, 
more voyages, and will raise as great a fortune as 1 
desire.” 

When each of the merchants was satisfied with the 
diamonds which the eagles brought them, we left the 
place, and traveled near high mountains, where there 
were serpents of prodigious length, and from these 
we had the good fortune to escape. We took ship at 
the first port we reached, and touched at the Isle of 
Roha, where the trees grow that yield camphire. 
Here also is found the rhinoceros. This animal fights 
with the elephant, runs his horn into his belly, and 
carries him off upon his head; but when the blood 
and fat of the elephant runs into his eyes, and makes 
him blind, he falls to the ground; then, strange to 
relate, the roc comes and carries them both away in 
her claws, for food for her young ones. 

In this island I exchanged my diamonds for mer- 
chandise. After trading at various towns, we landed 
at Bussorah, whence I proceeded to Bagdad. There 1 
pave large presents to the poor, and lived in honor 
upon the vast riches I had gained with so much 
fatigue. 


The Third Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


I grew weary soon again of living an idle life, and, 
hardening myself against the thought of any danger, 
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embarked with some merchants on another long 
voyage. After trading at several ports, we were 
overtaken one day by a dreadful tempest, which drove 
us from our course. Before it ceased we were brought 
to the port of an island, which the captain was very 
unwilling to enter; but we were obliged to cast 
anchor. The captain then told us that in this and 
some islands near it dwelt hairy savages who would 
soon attack us; and, though they were but dwarfs, 
we must not resist them, for they were more in 
number than the locusts, and, if we happened to kil! 
one, they would all fall upon us and destroy us. » 

We soon found the captain’s words but too true. 
A great multitude of frightful savages, about two 
feet high, covered all over with red hair, came swim- 
ming towards us, and surrounded the ship. They 
chattered as they came near, but we understood not 
their language. They climbed up the sides of the 
ship with surprising quickness. They took down our 
sails, cut the cable, and, hauling the vessel to the 
shore, made us all get out, and then carried the ship 
into another island, from which they had come. We 
saw at a distance a vast pile of building, and made 
towards it. We found it to be a palace, elegantly 
built, and very lofty, with a gate of ebony of two 
eaves, which we opened. Before us was a large 
room, with a porch, having on one side a heap of 
human bones, and on the other a vast number of 
roasting-spits. We trembled at this sight, and were 
seized with deadly fear, when suddenly the gate of 
the room opened with a loud crash, and there came 
out the horrible figure of a black man, as tall as a 
lofty palm-tree. He had but one eye, and that in 
the middle of his forehead, where it blazed bright as 
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a burning coal. His foreteeth were very long and 
sharp, and stood out of his mouth, which was as deep 
as that of a horse. His upper lip hung down upon 
his breast. His ears were like an elephant’s, and 
covered his shoulders; and his nails were as long and 
crooked as the talons of the greatest birds. At the 
sight of so frightful a genie, we lost our senses, and 
lay like dead men. 

At last we came to ourselves, and saw him sitting 
in the porch, looking closely at us. Then he ad- 
vanced, and, laying his hand upon me, took me up by 
the nape of my neck, and turned me round, as a 
butcher would turn a sheep’s: head. When he saw 
that I had nothing but skin and bone, he let me go. 
He took up all the rest one by one, and viewed them 
in the same manner. As the captain was the fattést, 
he held him with one hand, as I would a sparrow, 
and thrust a spit through him; he then kindled a 
vreat fire, roasted, and ate him for his supper. Then 
he fell asleep, snoring louder than thunder. He slept 
thus till morning. As to ourselves, it was not possi- 
ble for us to enjoy any rest, and we passed the night 
in the most painful fear. When day appeared the 
giant awoke, went out, and left us in the palace. 

The next night we revenged ourselves on the brut- 
ish giant in the following manner. After he had 
finished his inhuman supper on another of our sea- 
men, be lay down on his back and fell asleep. As 
soon as we heard him snore, nine of the boldest among 
us, and I, took each of us a spit, and, putting the 
points of them into the fire till they were burning 
hot, we thrust them into his eye all at once, and 
blinded him. The pain made him break out in a 
frightful yell; he started up, and stretched out his 
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hands to seize and kill us; but we ran to such places 
as he could not reach. After having sought for us 
in vain, he groped for the gate, and went out, howl- 
ing in agony. 

We left the palace at once, and came to the shore, 
where we made some rafts, each large enough to carry 
three men. We waited till day before getting on 
them, for we hoped that by morning the howling, 
which we still heard, would cease, and that the giant 
would be dead; and if that happened we meant to 
stay in the island, and not to risk our lives upon the 
rafts. But day had scarcely appeared when we saw 
our cruel enemy, with two other giants, almost of the 
same size, leading him; and a great number were 
coming before him at a quick pace. 

We waited no longer to take to our rafts, and put 
to sea with all the speed we could. The giants, see- 
ing this, took up great stones, and, running to the 
shore, entered the water up to the middle, and threw 
so exactly that they sank all the rafts but that I was 
upon ; and all my comrades, except the two with me, 
were drowned. We rowed with all our might, and 
got out of the reach of the giants. The next morn- 
ing, after a night of fear, we were thrown upon an 
island, where we landed with much joy, and fcund 
good fruit, which refreshed us greatly. 

At night we went to sleep on the seashore, Dut 
were awakened by the noise of a serpent of surpris- 
ing length and thickness, whose scales made a ras- 
tling noise as he moved himself along. It swallowec 
up one of my comrades, in spite of his loud eries and 
his efforts to save himself. Dashing him several times 
against the ground, it crushed him, and we could hear 
it gnaw and tear the poor fellow’s bones, thougn we 
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had fled far off. The next day, to our great terror, 
we saw the serpent again. “OQ Heaven, to what 
flangers are we exposed!” I cried. ‘* We eseape from 
a giant and the waves, only to meet with this!” 

The next night, having satisfied our hunger with 
fruit, we mounted a tall tree, hoping to pass the night 
in safety. But soon the serpent came hissing to its 
foot, raised itself up against the trunk, and, reaching 
my comrade, who sat lower than I, swallowed him at 
once and went off. , 

In the morning when I came down, I was ready to 
throw myself into the sea in my despair. But I re- 
sisted this impulse, and collected a great quantity of 
small wood, brambles, and dry thorns, and, making 
them up into fagots, made a wide circle with them 
round the tree, and also tied some of them to the 
branches over my head. Within this circle I shut 
myself up when night came, with such satisfaction as 
I could get from having neglected nothing that could 
save me. The serpent failed not to come at the usual 
hour, but was prevented from reaching me by the 
rampart I had made. He lay below me till day, like 
a cat watching in vain for a mouse that has reached 
a place of safety. When day appeared he retired, 
but I dared not to leave my fort until the sun arose. 

God took pity on my hopeless state, for, just as I 
was about to cast myself into the sea, I saw a ship 
in the distance. I cried aloud and waved the linen 
of my turban. Then I was seen, and the captain 
sent his boat for me. When I came on board, the 
merchants and seamen flocked about me to hear how 
1 came into that deserted island, in a region where 
cannibal giants and serpents were known by the old- 


est sailors to abound. When I stood before the cap- — 
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tain in rags, he gave me one of his own suits. Look- 
ing steadfastly upon him, I knew him to be the 
verson who, in my second voyage, had left me in the 
sland where I fell asleep, and sailed without me or 
sending to seek for me. 

“ Captain,” said I, “look at me, and you may know 
that I am Sindbad, whom you left in that desert 
island.” 

“ God be praised!” he cried, after he had scanned 
me closely. “I rejoice that fortune has set right my 
fault. There are your goods, which I always took 
eare to preserve.” I took them from him, and 
thanked him for his care of them. 

We remained at sea for some time, touched at 
several islands, and landed at last at the island of 
Salabat, where sandal-wood is obtained. In another 
isiand I furnished myself with cloves, cinnamon, and 
other spices. After a long voyage, in the course of 
which I saw such strange creatures as a tortoise 
twenty cubits in length and breadth, I arrived at 
Bussorah, and thence returned to Bagdad, with so 
much wealth that I knew not its extent. I gave a 
great deal to the poor, and bought another large 
estate besides what I had already. 


The Fourth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


After I had rested from the dangers of my third 
voyage, my passion for trade and novelty soon drove 
me from home again. When I had settled my affairs 
and taken a stock of goods for traffic, | took the route 
of Persia, traveled over several provinces, and arrived 
at a port, where I embarked. It was not long before 
our ship was wrecked. Several of the merchants and 
seamen were drowned, and the cargo was lost. 
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I had the good fortune, with a few others, to get 
upon some planks, and we were carried by the cur- 
rent to an island which lay before us. ‘There we 
found fruit and spring water, which saved our lives. 
Early the next morning, we explored the island, and 
saw some houses, which we approached. As soon as 
we drew near, we were surrounded by a great number 
of negroes, who seized us, shared us among them, and 
carried us to their respective abodes. 

I and five of my comrades were carried to one 
place; here they made us sit down, and gave us a 
certain herb, which they made signs to us to eat. 
My comrades did not notice that the blacks took 
none of it themselves, and ate greedily. But I, sus- 
vecting some trick, would not so much as taste it, 
which happened well for me, for in a little time I saw 
that my comrades had lost their senses, and that when 
they spoke to me they knew not what they said. 

The negroes fed us afterwards with rice to make 
us fat, for they were cannibals and meant to eat us. 
My comrades, who had lost their senses, ate heartily 
of it, but I very sparingly. They were devoured one 
by one, and I, with my senses entire, as you may 
readily guess, grew leaner every day. The fear of 
death turned all my food into poison. I fell into 
a sickness which proved my safety, for the negroes, — 
having killed and eaten my comrades, and seeing me 
to be withered, lean, and sick, put off my death. 

Meanwhile I had much liberty, and scarcely any 
notice was taken of what I did. Therefore one day, 
when no one but an old man was left about the 
houses, I made my escape. For seven days I trav- 
eled, avoiding places which seemed to be inhabited, 
and living on cocoanuts, which served me both for 
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meat and drink. On the eighth day, I came near the 
sea, and saw some white people, like myself, gather- 
ing pepper, of which there was a great plenty in that 
place. To them I went without fear. 

They came to meet me when they saw me, and 
asked me, in Arabic, who I was and whence I came. 
I was overjoyed to hear them speak in my own lan- 
guage, and told them of my shipwreck, and how I fell 
into the hands of the negroes. 

‘Those negroes,” replied they, “eat men. By 
what miracle did you escape?” 

Then I told them what I have just told you, and 
they were greatly surprised. When they had finished 
gathering pepper, they took me with them to the 
island whence they had come, and presented me to 
their King, who was a good prince. He listened 
with surprise to the story of my adventures, and 
gave me clothes, and commanded that care be taken 
of me. 

The island was well peopled, and the capital a place 
of great trade. The Prince treated me with much 
kindness, and I, delighted with such a retreat after 
my misfortunes, was soon looked upon rather as a 
native than as a stranger. I observed one thing 
which seemed to me very strange. All the people, 
even the King, rode horses without bridle or stirrups. 
One day I found workmen who made, under my direc- 
tions, a saddle with stirrups and a bit. These I pre- 
sented to the King, who was so pleased with them 
that he made me large presents. I made several 
others for the ministers.and chief officers of his 
household, which gained me great repute and regard. 

One day the King, to whom I constantly paid 
eourt, said : — 
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*“‘ Sindbad, I love thee; I have one thing to demand 


of thee, which thou must grant. I have a mind thou: 


shouldst marry, that so thou gabe stay with us, and 
think no more of thy own country.” 

I durst not resist the Prince’s will, and soon I was 
married to one of the ladies of his court, noble, beau- 
tiful, and rich. We lived together in perfect har- 
mony, but I could not forget Bagdad, and planned 
to make my escape as soon as might be. 

At this time the wife of one of my neighbors, with 
whom I had made a very strict friendship, fell sick 
and died. I went to comfort him in his sorrow, and 
said as soon as I saw him: ‘God preserve you and 
erant you a long life.” 

“ Alas!” replied he, ‘* how may that be? I have 
not above an hour to live, for I must be buried this 
day with my wife. This is a law in this island. The 
living husband is buried with the dead wife, and the 
fiving wife with the dead husband.” 

While he was telling me of this barbarous custom, 
the very account of which chilled my blood, his kin- 
dred, friends, and neighbors came to assist at the 
funeral. They dressed the corpse of the woman in her 
richest robes and all her jewels, as if it had been her 
wedding-day ; then they placed her on an open bier, 
and began their march to the place of burial. The 
husband walked first, next to tle dead body. When 
they reached a high mountain, they took up a large 
stone, which formed the mouth of a deep pit, and 
let down the body with all its apparel and jewels. 
Then the husband, embracing his kindred and friends, 
let himself be placed on another bier, with a pot of 
water, and seven small loaves, and was led down in 
the same manner. The mouth of the pit was again 
covered with the stone, and the company returned. 


——s 
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I deseribe all this the more carefully, because I in 
a few weeks’ time was to be the chief actor on a sim- 
ilar occasion. Alas! my own wife fell sick and died. 
I made every plea I could to the King not to expose 
me, a foreigner, to this inhuman law. I appealed in 
vain. The King and all his court, with the chief 
persons of the city, sought to soften my sorrow by 
honoring the funeral with their presence: and when 
the ceremony was finished, I was lowered into the 
pit with a vessel full of water and seven loaves, As 
I neared the bottom, I saw, by the aid of a little light 
that came from above, what sort of place it was. It 
seemed an endless cavern, and might be about fifty 
fathoms deep. 

I lived for some time upon my bread and water, 
when one day, just as I was nearly exhausted, I heard 
something tread, and breathing or panting as it 
moved. I followed the sound. The animal seemed 
to stop sometimes, but always fled and breathed hard 
as | approached. I pursued it till at last I saw a 
jight, like a star. I went on, sometimes lost sight of 
it, but always found it again, and at last discovered 
that it came through a hole in the rock, which I got 
through, and found myself, to my great joy, upon the 
seashore. I fell upon the shore to thank God for his 
mercy, and shortly afterwards saw a ship making for 
the place where I was. I made a sign with the linen 
of my turban, and called to the crew as loud as I 
eould. They heard me, and sent a boat to bring me 
on board. It was fortunate for me that they did not 
inspect the place where they found me, but bore me 
away at once. 

We passed by several islands, — the Isle of Bells, 
Serendib, and Kela, where lead mines are found, also 
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Indian canes and excellent camphire. The people 
of these places are so barbarous that they still eat 
human flesh. We touched at several other ports, and 
finished our traffic, and at last I arrived happily at 
Bagdad. Out of gratitude to God for his mercies, I 
I gave large-sums towards the support of several 
mosques and to the poor, and enjoyed myself with 
my friends. 


The Fifth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


All that I had undergone could not cure me of my 
desire to make new voyages. Therefore I bought 
goods. departed with them for the best seaport, and, 
that I might have a ship at my own command, 
waited till one was built for me. As I had not goods 
enough of my own to load her, I took with me several 
merchants, of different nations, with their wares. 

We sailed with the first fair wind, and the first 
place we touched at, after some time, was a desert 
island, where we found an egg of a roc, equal in size 
to the one I have mentioned already. There was a 
young roc in it, just ready to be hatched, and its beak 
had begun to break the egg. 

The merchants who landed with me broke the egg 
with hatchets, and made a hole in it, pulled out the 
young roc piecemeal, and roasted it. I had begged 
them in vain not to meddle with the egg. 

Scareely had they finished: their repast, when there 
appeared in the air far off two great clouds. The 
captain of my ship, knowing by experience what they 
meant, said they were the male and female parents of 
the roe, and urged us to reémbark with all speed. 

The two rocs approached with a frightful noise, 
which they redoubled when they saw the egg brekea 
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and their young one gone. They flew back in the 
direction they had come, and were gone for some time, 
while we made all the sail we could, to try to prevent 
that which unhappily befell us. 

They soon returned, and we saw that each of them 
carried in its talons a huge rock. When they came 
directly over my ship, they hovered, and one of them 
let go his rock; but by the quickness of the steers- 
man it missed us, and fell into the sea. ‘The other so 
exactly hit the middle of the ship as to split it into 
pieces. The seamen and merchants were all crushed 
to death, or fell into the sea. I myself was of the 
number of the latter; but, as I came up again, I 
fortunately caught hold of a piece of the wreck, and 
swimming, sometimes with one hand and sometimes 
with the other, but always holding fast to the plank, 
the wind and the tide favoring me, I came to an 
island, and got safely ashore. 

I sat down upon the grass to rest, and then went 
into the island to explore it. It seemed to be a deli- 
cious garden. Everywhere I found fruit and streams 
of fresh, pure water. Of these I ate and drank. 

When I had gone a little way into the island, I saw 
an old man who appeared very weak and infirm. He 
was sitting on the bank of a stream, and at first I 
took him to. be one who had been shipwrecked like 
myself. I went towards him and saluted him, but he 
only slightly bowed his head. I asked him why he 
sat so still; but, instead of answering me, he made a 
sign for me to take him upon my back, and carry 
him over the brook. 

I believed him really to stand in need of my help, 
took him upon my back, and, having carried him over, 
bade him get down. To that end, I stooped, that he 
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might get off with ease; but instead of doing so — 
and I laugh every time I think of it —the old man, 
who, to me appeared quite feeble, threw his legs 
nimbly about, my neck. He sat astride upon my 
shoulders, and held my throat so tight that I thought 
he would have strangled me, and I fainted away. 

In spite of my fainting, the ill-natured old fellow 
still kept his seat upon my neck. When I got my 
breath again, he thrust one of his feet against my 
side, and struck me so rudely with the other, that he 
forced me to rise up against my will. Then he made 
me carry him under the trees, and obliged me ‘now 
and then to stop, that he might gather and eat fruit. 
He never left his seat all day; and when I lay down 
to rest at night, he laid himself down with me, hold- 
ing still fast about my neck. Every morning he 
pinched me to make me awake, and afterwards forced 
me to get up and walk, and spurred me with his feet. 

One day I found several dry gourds that had fallen 
from a tree. I took a large one, and, after cleaning it, 
pressed into it some juice of grapes, which abounded 
in the island. Having filled the gourd, I put it by, 
and, going for it some days after, tasted and found 
the wine so good that it gave me new vigor, and so ~ 
raised my spirits that I began to sing and dance as | 
carried my burden. 

The old man, noticing the effect of the wine upon 
me, made me a sign to give him some of it. I handed 
him the gourd, and, the liquor pleasing his palate, he 
drank it off. As there was some quantity of it, he 
soon began to sing, and to move from side to side in 
his seat upon my shoulders, and by degrees to loosen 
his legs from about me. Finding that he did not 
press me as before, I threw him upon the ground, 
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where he lay without motion; then I took up a great 
stone and slew him. 

I was extremely glad to be thus freed forever from 
this troublesome fellow. I now walked towards the 
beach, where I met the crew of a ship that had cast 
anchor, to take in water. When I told them of my 
adventure, they said: ‘* You fell into the hands of the 
Old Man of the Sea, and are the first who ever es- 
caped strangling. He never quitted those he had 
once embraced till he had destroyed them, and many 
are the men he has slain.” 

_ Their captain received me with great kindness, and 
after some day’s sail we arrived at the harbor of a 
great city, the houses of which overhung the sea. 

With some of the people of this town I went to 
gather cocoanuts after their own method. When we 
reached a thick forest of cocoanut trees, we saw a 
great number of apes of several sizes, which fled as 
soon as they saw us, and climbed to the tops of the 
trees with amazing swiftness. 

The merchants with whom I was gathered stones, 
and threw them at the apes on the trees. I did the 
same; and the apes, out of revenge, threw cocoanuts 
at us so fast and with such gestures as to show their 
anger clearly. We gathered up the cocoanuts, and 
from time to time threw stones to provoke the apes. 
In this way we filled our bags with cocoanuts, and by 
degrees | got enough to produce me no small sum of 
money. 

We set sail, and traded in various islands, at one 
of which I hired divers and with other merchants 
went a-pearl-fishing. Some of the pearls they brought 
me up were very large and pure. Then I returned 
to Bagdad, and gave a tenth of my gains in alms, 
and rested from my fatigues. 
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The Sixth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. 


I know, my friends, that you will wish to hear how, — 


after having been shipwrecked and having escaped 
so many dangers, I could resolve again to tempt for- 
tune, and expose myself to new hardships. When [I 
reflect upon it now it seems that I must have been 
led by destiny, from which none ean escape. Be this 
as it may, after a year’s rest, 1 prepared for a sixth 
voyage, though my kindred and friends did all in 
their power to dissuade me. 

Once more I traveled through several provinces 
of Persia and the Indies, and arrived at a seaport, 
where I embarked on a ship bound on a long voyage, 
in which the captain and the pilot lost their course. 
Suddenly we saw the captain quit his rudder, lament- 
ing loudly, pulling his beard and beating his head 
like a madman. In reply to our questions, he an- 
swered : — 

‘A rapid current carries the ship along with it, 
and we shall all perish in less than a quarter of an 
hour. Pray God to deliver us from this peril. We 
cannot escape, if He do not take pity on us.” 

At these words he ordered the sails to be lowered, 
but all the ropes broke, and the current carried the 
ship to the foot of a mountain, where she struck and 
went to pieces, but in such a way that we saved our 
lives, our provisions, and the best of our goods. 

The foot of the mountain was covered with wrecks, 
with a vast number of human bones,'and goods and 
riches of all kinds beyond belief. In all other places 
it is usual for rivers to run into the sea; but here a 
river of fresh water runs from the sea into a dark 
cavern, with a very high and spacious entrance. 


: 
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What is most strange in this place is that the stones 
of the mountain are of crystal, rubies, and other 
precious stones. Here also are ambergris and wood 
of aloes. , 

It is not possible for ships to get off from this place 
_ when once they approach within a certain distance. 
If the wind is from the sea, this and the current drive 
them on. If it is a land wind, it is stopped by the 
height of the mountain, which causes a calm, so that 
the force of the current carries them ashore. What 
is worse, it is no more possible to ascend the moun- 
tain than to escape by sea. Here we remained in a 
state of despair, expecting death every day. 

When we landed, we divided the food equally, and 
thus each one lived a longer or shorter time, actord- 
ing to the use he made of his share. I outlived my 
comrades, and, when I buried the last of them, had 
so little food left that I dug a grave for myself. But 
God once more took pity on me, and put it in my 
inind to go to the bank of the river which ran into the 
cavern. I said to myself : — | 

“This underground river must somewhere have an 
outlet. If I make a raft, and leave myself to the 
current, it will convey me to some inhabited country, 
or I shall perish. If I be drowned, I only change 
one kind of death for another.” 

Out of pieces of timber and cables from the wrecks, 
} soon made myself a solid raft. Then I loaded it 
earefully with some chests of rubies, emeralds, am- 
vergris, rock-crystal, and-bales of rich stuffs, and went 
on board with two oars that I had made, leaving the 
raft to the course of the river, and resigning myself 
to the will of God. 

_ As soon as I entered the cavern, I lost all light, 
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and the stream carried me I knew not whither. Thus 
I floated on, eating only enough to keep myself alive. 
But‘'the food was soon spent, and I lost my senses. 
When I revived, I found myself on the brink of a 
river, where my raft was tied, amidst a great number 
of negroes. When I saluted them, they spoke to me, 
but I did not understand their tongue. In my joy | 
recited aloud the following words in Arabic : — 

“Call upon the Almighty. He will help thee; 
shut thine eyes, and while thou art asleep, God will 
change thy bad fortune into good.” 

ane of the negroes, who Td eeeeae end came 
forward and told me that they had seen my raft, and 


fastened it until I should awake. Through him I — 


told the others, at their request, of all that had be- 
fallen me. The story was so strange that they said 
I must tell it to their King myself. Then they 
mounted me on a horse, and some led the way, and 
some followed with my raft and cargo. 

The King received me kindly, sal bade me sit by his 
side while I told him what I have told you. When 
my bales were opened in his presence, he marveled 
at what they contained, above all, at the rubies and 
emeralds, which surpassed any in his treasury. 

When I saw with what pleasure he viewed them, | 
fell at his feet and said : — 

“Sire, not only is my person at your majesty’s ser- 
vice, but the cargo of the raft, and I beg of you to 
dispose of it as your own.” | 

But he would take none of my goods, and promised 
that I should leave his realm richer than I came. 
His officers were charged to serve me at his expense, 
and every day I paid the King my court, and saw what 
was most worthy of notice in the city. By way of 
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devotion I made a pilgrimage to the place where 
Adam was confined after his banishment from Para- 
dise. 

Then I prayed the King to allow me to return to 
my own country, and his permission was most kindly 
given. He would force a rich present upon me ; and 
at the same time charged me with a letter for the 
Commander of the Faithful, our sovereign, saying to 
me: “I pray you give this present for me, and this 
letter to the Caliph Haroun AJl-Raschid, and assure 
him of my friendship.” 

The letter from the King of Serendib was written 
on the skin of a certain animal of great value, very 
scarce, and of a yellowish color. The characters of 
the letter were of azure, and the contents as follows : 

“The King of the Indies, before whom march one 
hundred elephants, who lives in a palace that shines 
with one hundred thousand rubies, and who has in 
his treasury twenty thousand crowns enriched with 
diamonds, to Caliph Haroun Al-Raschid. 

“Though the present we send you be slight, receive 
it as a brother and a friend, in token of the hearty 
friendship we bear for you, and of which we are 
willing to give you proof. We desire the same part 
in your friendship, since we believe it to be our 
merit, for we are both kings. We send you this 
letter as from one brother to another. Farewell.” 

The present consisted of one ruby made into a cup, 
about half a foot high, an inch thick, and filled with 
round pearls of half a drachm each; and the skin 
of a serpent, whose scales were as bright as a piece 
of gold, and preserved from sickness those who lay 
upon it; besides a vast quantity of the best quality 
of wood of aloes and camphire, and a female slave 
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of great beauty, whose robe was covered over wita 
jewels. 

As soon as I reached Bagdad I presented myself 
before the Caliph with the letter and gift. When he 
had read the letter he asked if the King of Serendib 
were indeed so rich and potent, and, bowing to his 
feet, I assured him that it was all true, and told him 
in what state the Prince appeared in public, with a 
throne on the back of an elephant, surrounded ny 
officers and a guard of a thousand men. 

‘“‘ The officer who is before on his elephant,” I -aid, 
“cries from time to time with a loud voice: ‘ Behold 
the great monarch, the mighty Sultan of the Indies, 
greater than Solomon.’ Then the officer behind the 
throne cries in his turn: ‘ This monarch, so great and 
powerful, must die, must die, must die.’ And the 
officer before him replies: ‘Praise alone be to Him 
who liveth for ever and ever.’ ” 

The Caliph was much pleased with my account, and 
sent me home with a rich present. 


The Seventh and Last Voyage of Sindbad the 
Sailor. 


After my sixth voyage I had given up all thoughts 
of going to sea again, for my age required rest, and 
I wished to expose myself to no more risks, but to 
pass the rest of my days in peace. One day, how- 
ever, an officer from the palace came and said the 
Caliph must speak to me. 

‘* Sindbad,”’ said he, when I had bowed to the floor 
before the throne, “I stand in need of your service ; 
you must CArtyg UuAanS oy and present to the King of 
Serendib.” 

This command was to me like a clap of thunder. 


SE a 
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Though I had made a vow never to leave Bagdad, I 
saw that I must obey. The Caliph was well pleased, 
and ordered me a sum of money ample for my needs. 

In a few days I departed with the letter and _pre- 
sent, and, after a safe voyage, reached the Isle of Se- 
rendib. 

“‘ Sindbad,” said the King, when I was brought 
before him with great pomp, and had bowed to the 
earth, “ you are welcome; I have many times thought 
of you. I bless the day on which I see you once 
more.” 

I thanked him for his kindness, and delivered the 
gifts from my august master. The Caliph’s letter 
was as follows : — 

‘‘ Greeting, in the name of the Sovereign Guide of 
the Right Way, from the Servant of God, Haroun 
Al-Raschid, whom God hath set in the place of vice- 
regent to his Prophet, after his ancestors of happy 
memory, to the potent and esteemed King of Seren- 
dib. 

** We received your letter with joy, and send you 
this from our imperial residence, the garden of supe- 
rior wits. We hope when you look upon it you will 
perceive our good will, and be pleased with it. Fare- 
well.” 

The Caliph’s present was a complete suit of cloth 
of gold, fifty robes of rich stuff, a hundred of white 
cloth, the finest of Cairo, Suez, and Alexandria; a 
vessel of agate, half a foot wide, on the bottom of 
which was carved a man with one knee on the ground, 
who held a bow and an arrow, ready to discharge at 
alion. He sent also a rich tablet, which, according 
to tradition, belonged to the great Solomon. 

The King of Serendib was highly pleased. Soon I 
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obtained leave to depart, though not easily. Dis- 
missed with a large present, I sailed at once for Bag- 
dad, but had not the good fortune to arrive there so 
soon as I had hoped. God ordered it otherwise. 

Three or four days after sailing, we were attacked 
by pirates. Some of the crew were killed, and I, 
with others who did not resist, was taken to a remote 
island and sold. 

I fell into the hands of a rich merchant, who 
treated me well, and dressed me handsomely as a 
slave. In a few days he asked me if I knew any 
trade. IJ told him I was a merchant, robbed of all I 
possessed. ‘Tell me,” said he, “can you shoot with 
a bow?” I said it had been one of the exercises of 
my youth. Then he gave me a bow and arrow, took 
me behind him on an elephant, and carried me to a 
thick forest. Stopping before a great tree, he said: 
“Climb up that, and shoot at the elephants, of which 
there are many in this forest, as you see them pass 
by, and if any of them fall, come and give me notice.” 
Then he left me, and returned to the town, and I 
remained upon the tree all night. 

In the morning I shot one of the many elephants 
that passed under the tree, and when the others had 
left it dead, I went into the town and told my patron 
of my success, which pleased him greatly. Then we 
returned, and dug a hole for the elephant, in which 
my patron meant to leave it until it was rotten, when 
he would take its teeth and trade with them. 

For two months I did this service. One morning 
I was amazed to see that the elephants, instead of 
passing by, stopped and came towards my tree with 
a horrible noise, in such numbers that the plain was 
covered, and shook under them. They surrounded 
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the tree, with their trunks uplifted, and all fixed their 
eyes upon me. This frightened me so that my bow 
and arrows fell out of my hand. 

My fears were not without cause, for soon one of 
the largest of the elephants put his trunk round the 
foot of the tree, plucked it up, and threw it on the 
ground. I fell with the tree, and the elephant, tak- 
ing me up with his trunk, laid me on his back, where 
I sat more like one dead than alive. He put himself 
at the head of the rest, who followed him in line, car- 
ried me some distance, then laid me down on the 
ground, and retired with all the others. When they 
were gone, I got up, and found that I was upon a long 
and broad hill, almost covered with the bories and 
teeth of elephants. I doubted not but that this was 
their burial-place, and that they carried me thither 
on purpose to tell me that I should no longer kill 
them, now that I knew where to get their teeth with- 
out doing them harm. I did not stay on the hill, 
hut turned towards the city, and, traveling a day and 
a night, came to my patron. 

He had believed me dead, for he had found the 
tree pulled up in the forest, and my bow and arrows 
ov the ground. When he had heard of my escape, 
we set out for the hill, and brought back as many 
teeth as an elephant could bear. Then my master 
told me how many slaves had been killed by the ele- 
phants, and blessed me for making him and his whole 
city rich. “I can treat you no more as a slave,” he 
said, “but as a brother. I give you your liberty 
henceforth. I will also give you riches.” 

To this I answered that the only reward I wished 
was leave to return to my own country. “ Very 
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well,” said he; ‘the monsoon! will soon bring shipg 
for ivory. Then I will send you home.” 

While waiting for the monsoon we made many 
journeys to the hill, and, when my ship sailed, my 
master loaded half of it with ivory on my account. 
With this I traded at various ports, gaining vast 
sums of money. Besides the ivory, my master gave 
me precious gifts. The last portion of my journey I 
made by land, and when it was done I was happy in 
thinking I had nothing more to fear from the seas, 
from pirates, from serpents, or from the other perils 
to which I had been exposed. Safe at Bagdad, I 
waited upon the Caliph at once, and told him how I 
had fulfilled his mission. He loaded me with honors 
and rich presents, and I have ever since devoted my- 
self to my family, kindred, and friends. 

Sindbad here finished the story of his seventh and 
last voyage. ‘Well, friend,’ he said, turning to 
Hindbad, “ did you ever hear of any person that suf- 
§ered so much as I have done? Is it not just that 
after all this I should enjoy a quiet and pleasant 
life?” 

Hindbad in answer kissed his hand and said: “Sir, 
my pains are not to be compared with yours. You 
‘aot only deserve a quiet life, but are worthy of all the 
riches you possess, since you make so good a use of 
them. May you live happily for a long time.” 

Sindbad ordered another purse of money to be given 
Lim, and told him to give up carrying burdens as a 
y.orter, and to eat henceforth at his table; for he 
yished Hindbad to remember all his life that he had 
a triend in Sindbad the Sailor. 


1 A wind blowing six months from one quarter. 


XII. 
THE BARMECIDE FEAST. 


I HAVE now, said the talkative barber who had 
related the strange adventures of his five brothers, 
only to tell the story of my sixth brother, called 
Shacabae, with the hare-lips. After beginning his 
tife in comfort, a reverse of fortune brought him to 
beg his bread. One day as he passed a great house, 
with many servants standing within its spacious court, 
he went to one of them, and asked him to whom the 
house belonged. 

**Good man,” replied the servant, “‘ whence do you 
come that you ask me such a question? Does not all 
that you see tell you that it is the palace of a Barme- 
cide?” 

My brother, knowing well how generous all the 
Barmecides were, prayed one of the gate-keepers at 
once to give him an alms. ‘Go in,” said the man; 
“nobody hinders you, and speak to the master of the 
house ; he will send you back satisfied.” 

My brother, who expected no such _ politeness, 
thanked the porter, and entered the palace. He went 
on till he came to a richly furnished hall, at the upper 


? 


1 The Barmecides were a powerful family in the time of 
Haroun Al Raschid. For years he loaded them with honors, 
and then, jealous of their greatness, put them all to death. In 
fuller versions of “The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,”’ this 
tale is called “The Story of the Barber’s Sixth Brother.” 
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end of which he saw an old man, with a long, white 
beard, sitting on a sofa. He thought it must be the 
master of the house, and indeed it was the Barmecide 
himself, who said to my brother, in a very civil man- 
ner, that he was welcome, and asked him what he 
wanted. 

“ My lord,” answered my brother, “I am a poor 
man who needs help. I swear to you I have not eaten 
one bit to-day.” | 

“Ts it true,” demanded the Barmecide, “ that you 
are fasting till now? Alas, the poor man is ready to 
die for hunger! Ho, boy!” cried he, with a loud voice, 
‘bring a basin and water at once, that we may wash 
our hands.” 

Though no boy appeared, and my brother saw 
neither water nor basin, the Barmecide fell to rubbing 
his hands as if one had poured water upon them, and 
bade my brother come and wash with him. Shaeabae 
caught the spirit of the Barmecide’s jest, and knowing 
that the poor must please the rich, if they would have 
anything from them, came forward and did as he was 
bidden. 

“Come on,” said the Barmecide, “ bring us some- 
thing to eat, and do not let us wait.” Then, though 
nothing appeared, he began to eat, as if something 
had been brought him upon a plate, and putting his 
hand to his mouth, began to eat; and said to my 
brother : — 

‘“‘ Come, friend, eat as freely as if you were at home; 
you said you were almost dying of hunger, but you 
eat as if you had no appetite.” 

‘ Pardon me, my lord,” said Shacabae, who per- 
fectly imitated what he did. ‘* You see I lose no time, 
and that I play my part well enough.” 
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** How like you this bread?” said the Barmecide. 
* Do not you find it very good?” 

“Q my lord,” replied my brother, who saw neither 
bread nor meat, “I have never eaten anything so white 
and so fine.”’ 

“Hat your fill,” said the Barmecide. “I assure 
you that it cost me five hundred pieces of gold to pur- 
chase the woman who bakes me this good bread.” 

Soon the Barmecide called for another dish, and 
my brother went on eating, only in idea. There was 
never better mutton and barley broth, the Barmecide 
said, and my brother assented. Then there was a 
goose with sweet sauce; and a lamb, fed with nuts. 
Of this the Barmecide boasted especially, and of all 
my brother, who was ready to die with hunger, pre- 
tended to eat. 

“You honor me by eating so heartily,” said the 
Barmecide. “Ho, boy, bring us more meat.” 

“No, my lord, if it please Fons, ’ replied my brother, 
‘for indeed I can eat no more.’ 

** Come, then,” said the Barmecide, “and bring the 
fruit.” When he had waited long enough for the 
servants to appear again, he said to my brother: 
“Taste these almonds. They are good and fresh 
gathered. Look, here are all sorts of fruits, cakes, 
and sweetmeats. ‘Take what you like.” 

Then, stretching out his hand, as if he had reached 
my brother something, he still bade him eat, and said, 
“* Methinks you do not eat as if you had been so 
hungry as you said you were when you came in.” 

“My lord,” replied Shacabac, whose jaws ached 
with moving and having nothing to eat, ‘ I assure you 
I am so full that I cannot eat one bit more.” 

“Well then, friend,” the Barmecide went on, “‘ we 
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must drink some wine now, after we have eaten so 
well,” 

“T see you will have nothing wanting,” said Shaca- 
bac, ‘to make your treat complete; but since I am 
not used to drinking wine, I am afraid I may not act 
with the respect that is due to you. Therefore let me 
be content with water.” 

“No, no!” said the Barmecide; “you shall drink 
wine;”’ and at the same time he commanded some to 
be brought, as the meat and fruit had been served 
before. He made as if he poured out for both, and 
said, ‘‘ Drink my health, and let us know if you think 
this wine good.” | 

My brother pretended to take the glass, and looked 
to see if the color was good, and put it to his nose, to 
try the flavor. He then made a low bow to the Bar- 
mecide, to show that he took the liberty to drink his 
health ; and then drank with all the signs of a man 
that drinks with pleasure- 

_ “My lord,” said he, “this is very excellent wine, 
but I think it is not strong enough.” 

“Tf you would have stronger,” answered the Bar- 
mecide, ‘you need only speak, for I have several 
sorts in my cellar. Try how you like this.” 

Then he made as if he poured out another glass for 
himself and one for my brother, and did this so often 
that Shacabae, feigning that the wine had gone to his 
head, lifted up his hand, like a drunken man, and 
gave the Barmecide such a box on the ear as made him 
fall down. He was going to give him another blow; 
but the Barmecide, holding up his hand to ward it 
off, cried: ‘ Are you mad?” 

Then my brother, making as if he had come to 
himself again, said, “‘ My lord, you have been so good 
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as to admit your slave into your house, and give him 
a treat. You should have been content with making 
me eat, and not have forced me to drink wine; for I 
told you that it might cause me to fail in my respect 
to you. I am very sorry for it, and beg you a thou- 
sand pardons.” 

When he had finished these words, the Barmecide, 
instead of being angry, began to laugh with all his 
might. ‘I have been long,” said he, “ seeking a man 
of your sort. I not only forgive you the blow you 
have given me, but I desire that we may be friends 
from this time forth, and that you take my house for 
your home. You have had the good nature to adapt 
yourself to my humors, and the patience to keep the 
jest up to the last. We will now eat in good earnest.” 

Then he clapped his hands and commanded his 
servants, who appeared at once, to cover the table, 
and my brother was really treated with all the dishes 
of which before he had eaten only in fancy. Wine 
and music followed, and the Barmecide’s goodness to 
my brother did not stop there, for finding him to be a 
man of wit and sense, he soon gave him the care of 
his household, and for twenty years, until the Barme- 
cide’s death, Shacabac performed his duties well. 


XIUTi. 


THE HISTORY OF PRINCE ZEYN ALASNAM AND THE 
SULTAN OF THE GENII. 


I, 


THERE was a Sultan of Bussorah, prosperous and 
beloved. He had only one source of sorrow, that he 
was childless. He therefore gave large alms to the 
dervises in his dominions, that they might pray for 
the birth of a son. Their prayers were granted, and 
a son was born to him and his Queen; the child was 
named Zeyn Alasnam, which means “ Ornament of 
the Statues.” 

All the astrologers of the kingdom were called 
together to foretell the infant’s future. They found 
by their calculations that he would live long, and be 
very brave; but that all his courage would be little 
enough to carry him through the misfortunes that 
threatened him. The Sultan was not alarmed, but 
said: ‘“*My son is not to be pitied, since he will be 
brave ; it is fit that princes should have a taste of mis- 
fortunes, for thus is their virtue tried, and they are 
the better prepared to reign.” 

He rewarded the wise men and dismissed them, and 
caused Zeyn to be educated with the greatest care. 
But while the Prince was still young, the good Sultan 
fell sick of an illness which all the skill of his physi- 
cians could not cure. Knowing that he must die, he 
sent for his son, and advised him to try to be loved 
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rather than to be feared, to avoid flatterers, and to be 
as slow in rewarding as in punishing. 

After his father’s death, Prince Zeyn soon began to 
show that he was unfit to govern a kingdom. He 
gave way to all kinds of dissipation, conferred upon 
his young but evil mates the chief offices of the land, 
lost all the respect of his people, and emptied his 
treasury. 

The Queen, his mother, discreet and wise, tried to 
correct his conduct, and warned him that he would 
lose his crown and life if he did not mend his ways. 
-'The people began to murmur, and a general revolt 
would soon have followed, if the Sultan had not taken 
the advice of his mother. He dismissed his youthful 
advisers, and gave the government over to aged men, 
who knew how to control the people. 

Zeyn repented sorely that his wealth was spent, and 
to no good purpose. Nothing could comfort him in 
his distress. One night in a dream a venerable old 
man came towards him, and said, with a smiling face, 
** Know, Zeyn, there is no sorrow that is not followed 
by mirth, no misfortune that does not bring at last. 
some happiness. If you desire to see the end of your 
affliction, set out for Grand Cairo, where great pro- 
sperity awaits you.” 

The young Sultan was much struck with his dream, 
and spoke of it very seriously to his mother, who only 
laughed and said: “ My son, would you leave your 
kingdom and go into Egypt on the faith of a dream, 
which may be a deceit?” 

“Why not, madam?” answered Zeyn; “do you 
believe all dreams are false? No, no, some of them 
are sent from Heaven. My teachers have told me a 
thousand cases which will not let me doubt of it. The 
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oid man who appeared to me had something more than 
human about his person. If you will have me tell 
you what I think, I believe it was our great Prophet 
himself, who, pitying my sorrow, intends to relieve it. 
I am resolved to follow his advice.” 

The Queen tried to dissuade him, but in vain. The 
Sultan begged her to govern the kingdom in his 
absence, and set out one night privately from his 
palace, and all alone took the road to Cairo. 

After much trouble and fatigue he arrived at that 
samous city. He alighted at the gate of a mosque, 
where, being spent with weariness, he lay down. No 
sooner was he fallen asleep than he saw the same old 
man, who said to him: ‘I am pleased with you, my 
son; you have believed me. Now, know I have sent 
you on this long journey only to try you; I find you 
have courage and resolution. You deserve that I 
should make you the richest and happiest prince in 
the world. Return to Bussorah, and you shall find 
immense wealth in your palace. No king ever pos- 
sessed so rich a treasure.” 

Prince Zeyn was not pleased with this dream. 
“Alas!” thought he to himself when he awoke, 
‘how much was I mistaken! That old man, whom I 
took for our Prophet, exists only in my disturbed 
brain. My fancy was so full of him that it is no 
wonder I have seen him again. I had best return to 
Bussorah; what should I do here any longer? It is 
fortunate that’ only my mother knows why I came 
hither; my people, if they knew, would make a jest of 
me.” 

He set out at once for his kingdom, and when he 
arrived the Queen asked him whether he returned 
well pleased. He told her all that had happened, and 
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the Queen, seeing his disappointment, gave him com- 
fort instead of reproof. 

“Do not afflict yourself, my son,” said she; “if 
God has appointed you riches, you will have them 
without any trouble. Be contented; be virtuous ; 
seek to give your subjects happiness; thus you will 
win your own.” 


If. 


Sultan Zeyn vowed that for the future he would 
follow his mother’s advice, and be directed by the 
wise viziers she had chosen to help him in the govern- 
ment. But the very night after he returned to his 
palace, the old man came to him for the third time in 
a dream, and said : — 

* The time of your prosperity is come, brave Zeyn ; 
to-morrow morning, as soon as you are up, take a little 
pickaxe, and dig in the former Sultan’s closet; you | 
will find there a rich treasure.” 

As soon as the Sultan awoke, he got up, ran to the 
Queen, and eagerly told her of the new dream. 

“Really, my son,” said the Queen, smiling, “ this is 
a very capricious old man; but have you a mind to 
believe him again? At any rate, this new task is not 
so bad as your long journeys.” 

‘“* Well, madam,” answered the Sultan, “ 1] must own 
that this third dream has restored my confidence. 
This night he has exactly pointed out to me the place 
where these treasures are. I would rather search in 
vain than blame myself as long as I live for having 
missed, perhaps, great riches by doubting at the 
wrong time.” 

Then he left the Queen, caused a pickaxe to be 
brought to him, and went alone into his father’s closet. 
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He began at once to break up the ground, and took 
up more than half the square stones with which it was 
paved, but yet saw no sign of what he sought. Rest- 
ing for a moment,-he thought within himself, “ I am 
much afraid my mother had cause enough to laugh at 
me.” But he took heart, and went on with his labor. 
On a sudden he discovered a white slab, which he 
lifted up, and under it he found a staircase of white 
marble. He lighted a lamp at once, and went down 
the stairs into a room, the floor of which was laid 
with tiles of chinaware, and the roof and the walls 
were of crystal. The room contained four golden 
tables, on each of which were ten urns of beautiful 
stone. He went up to one of these urns, took off tho 
cover, and, with no less joy than surprise, found it 
full of pieces of gold. He looked into all the forty, 
one after another, and found them full of the same 
coin, and, taking out a handful, he carried it to the 
Queen. 

His mother was amazed at what he told her. ‘O 
my son!” said she, “take heed you do not lavish 
away all this wealth foolishly, as you have already 
wasted the royal treasure. Give not your enemies so 
much cause to rejoice.” 

‘No, madam,” answered Zeyn, “henceforth I will 
live in such a manner as shall be pleasing to you.” 

The Queen desired to be shown the wonderful room, 
which her husband had made with such secrecy that 
she had never heard of it. Zeyn led her to the closet, 
down the marble stairs, and into the chamber where 
the urns were. She looked curiously at everything, 
and in a corner spied a little urn of the same sort of 
stone as the others. The Prince had not noticed it 
before, hut opening it found within a golden key. 
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* My son,” said the Queen, “this key certainly 
belongs to some other treasure; let us search well ; 
perhaps we may discover its purpose.” 

They examined the chamber with the greatest care, 
and at length found a keyhole in one of the panels of 
the wall. Here the key readily opened a door which 
led into a chamber, in the midst of which were nine 
pedestals of massy gold. On eight of them stood as 
many statues, each of them made of a single diamond, 
and from them darted such a brightness that the 
whole room was perfectly light. 

“Oh heavens!” cried Zeyn, “where could my 
father find such rarities?” The ninth pedestal sur- 
prised him most of all, for it was covered with a piece 
of white satin, on which were written these words : — 

*‘ Dear son, it cost me much toil to procure these 
eight statues; but though they are wonderfully beau- 
tiful, you must know that there is a ninth in the 
world, which surpasses them all; that alone is worth 
more than a thousand such as these. If you desire to 
be master of it, go to the city of Cairo in Egypt. One 
of my old slaves, whose name is Mobaree, lives there ; 
you will easily find him. Visit him, and tell him all 
that has befallen you. He will conduct you to the 
place where that wonderful statue is, and you will 
obtain it in safety.” 

Having read these words, the young Sultan said to 
the Queen: “ I will set out for Grand Cairo; nor do I 
believe, madam, that you will oppose my going.” 

“No, my son,” answered the Queen; ‘ you are cer- 
tainly under the special care of our great Prophet. 
He will not suffer you to perish.” 
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The Prince took with him only a small number of 
slaves, and, arriving safe at Cairo, inquired for Moba: 
rec. He found him to be one of the wealthiest men 
of the city, living like a great lord, in a house always 
open to strangers. Zeyn was shown to it, and 
knocked at the gate, which was opened by a slave, 
who demanded: “ What do you want, and who are 
you?” 

“Tam a stranger,” answered the Prince, “and, 
having heard much of the Lord Mobaree’s generosity, 
am come to lodge with him.” 

The slave went: to tell his master of the stranger’s 
presence, and soon returned to bid the Prince wel- 
come. Zeyn went in, crossed a large court, and 
entered a hall richly furnished, where Mobarec re- 
ceived him with great courtesy, returning thanks for 
the honor Zeyn did him in lodging at his house. The 
Prince, having answered his compliment, said: “ I am 
the son of the late Sultan of Bussorah, and my name 
is Zeyn Alasnam.”’ 

“The Sultan,” said Mobarec, “ was formerly my 
master: but, my lord, I never knew of any children 
that he had; what is your age?” 

“Tam twenty years old,’ answered the Sultan ; 
* how long is it since you left my father’s court?” 

“¢ Almost two-and-twenty years,” replied Mobarec ; 
“but how can you convince me that you are his 
son?” | 

“My father,” replied Zeyn, ‘had beneath his 
eloset an underground room, where I have found 
forty urns full of gold.” 

** And what more is there ?” said Mobarec. 
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“There are,” answered the Prince, “‘ nine pedestals 
of massive gold; on eight of them are as many dia- 
mond statues, and on the ninth a piece of white satin, 
on which my father has written what I must do to 
procure another statue, more valuable than all the 
rest together. You know where that statue is; for 
it is written on the satin that you will conduct me 
to it.” 

When he had spoken these words, Mobarec fell 
down at his feet, and, kissing one of his hands, 
said :-— 

“IT bless God for having brought you hither. I 
now know you to be the Sultan of Bussorah’s son. If 
you will go to the place where the wonderful statue 
is, I will show the way; but you must first rest here 
a few days. This day I entertain the great men of 
the city. Will you come and be merry with us?” 

“T shall be very glad,” replied Zeyn, “to be ad- 
mitted to your feast.” 

Mobaree led him at once under a dome where the 
company were gathered, seated him at a table, and 
served him on the knee. The merchants of Cairo 
whispered to one another: ‘“‘ Who is this stranger, to 
whom Mobaree pays so much respect ?”’ 

When they had dined, Mobarec addressed the 
company: “Know, my friends, that this young 
stranger is the son of the Sultan of Bussorah, my 
master. His father purchased me, and died without 
making me free, so that I am still a slave, and all 
I have belongs of right to this young Prince, his sole 
heir.” | 

Here Zeyn broke in: “ Mobarec, I declare before 
all these guests, that I make you free from this mo- 
ment, and that I renounce all right to you and all you 
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possess. Consider what you would have me do more 
for you.” Mobarec kissed the ground, and gave the 
Prince most hearty thanks. 

The next day Zeyn said to Mobaree: “I have taken 
rest enough. I came not to Cairo to take my plea- 
sure. It is time for us to set out in search of the 
ninth statue.” 

‘¢ Sire,” said Mobaree, “ I am ready, but you know 
not what dangers you must face.” 

“Whatever the danger may be,” answered the 
Prince, “ [ am ready ; I will either perish or succeed. 
All that happens in this world is by God’s direction. 
Do you but bear me company, and let your courage 
be equal to mine.” 

Mobaree, finding that Zeyn’s mind was made up, 
called his servants and bade them make ready for the 
start. When the Prince and he had made their own 
preparations, they set out. After traveling many 
days they came to a delightful spot, and alighted 
from their horses. Mobaree then said to the ser- 
vants: “Do you remain here till we return.” Then 
he said to Zeyn: ‘‘ Now, sire, let us advance by our- 
selves. We are near the dreadful place where the 
ninth statue is kept. You will stand in need of all 
your courage.” 

They soon came to a vast lake. Mobarec sat down 
on the brink of it, saying to the Prince: “ We must 
cross this sea.” 

‘¢ How can we,” answered Zeyn, “when we have 
no boat?” : 

‘In a moment,” replied Mobarec, “ the enchanted 
boat of the Sultan of the Genii will come for us. But 
you must not speak to the boatman, though his figure 
seem strange to you. Whatever you see, say nothing, 
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for I tell you now, that if you utter one word when 
we are embarked, the boat will sink.” 

‘¢] shall take care to be silent,” said the Prince; 
“vou need only tell me what I am to do, and I will 
obey.” 

Whilst they were talking, he spied on the lake a 
boat made of red sandalwood. It had a mast of fine 
amber, and a blue satin flag. There was only one 
boatman in it, and he had the head of an elephant 
and the body of a tiger. When the boat was come to 
them, the monstrous boatman took them up one after 
the other with his trunk, put them into his boat, and 
carried them over the lake ina moment. He then 
took them up with his trunk again, set them ashore, 
and instantly vanished with his boat. 

** Now we may talk,” said Mobarec; “the island 
we are in belongs to the King of the Genii. Look 
round you, Prince; behold the beautiful fields and 
trees; hear the songs of a thousand birds unknown 
in other countries.” 

Zeyn could not enough admire the beauties around 
him, and still found something new, as he advanced 
_ farther into the island. At length they came before 
a palace built of emeralds, surrounded by a wide 
moat, on the banks of which grew such tall trees that 
they shaded the whole palace. The gate was of mas- 
sive gold, and was approached by a bridge formed of 
one single shell of a fish, at least six fathoms long 
and three in breadth. At the head of the bridge 
stood a company of very tall genii, who guarded the 
entrance into the castle with great clubs of steel. 

*‘ Let us go no farther at present,” said Mobarec; 
“these genii will destroy us unless we perform a 
magical rite.” Then Mobarec laid on the ground twe 
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large mats, on the edges whereof he scattered some 
precious stones, musk, and amber, Afterwards he sat 
down on one of the mats, and Zeyn on the other, and 
Mobaree said to the Prince : — 

“ T shall now, sire, conjure the Sultan of the Genii, 
who lives in this palace. If our coming into this 
island pleases him not, he will appear in the shape of 
a dreadful monster; if it pleases him, he will show 
himself in the shape of a handsome man. You must 
rise at once and salute him without going off your 
mat; for you would certainly perish should you stir 
from it. You must say to him, ‘ Lord of the Genii, 
J wish your majesty may protect me, as you always 
protected my father; and I most humbly beg of you 
to give me the ninth statue!’ ”’ 

Then Mobarec began his magic rite. Instantly 
their eyes were dazzled by a long flash of lightning, 
followed by a clap of thunder. The whole island was 
covered with a thick darkness, a furious storm of 
wind blew, a dreadful cry was heard, the island felt 
a shock, as of an earthquake, and the Sultan of the 
Genii appeared in the shape of a very handsome man, 
yet there was something terrific in his air. 

When King Zeyn had spoken the words taught him 
by Mobarec, the Sultan of the Genii, smiling, an- 
swered :— 

‘‘My son, I loved your father, and each time he 
came to pay me his respects I gave him one of his 
statues. I have no less kindness for you. Some days 
before your father died, I made him write the words 
you read on the white satin. I promised to protect 
you, and to give you the ninth statue, most beautiful 
of all. It was I whom you saw in a dream in the 
shape of an old man; I caused you to open the under 
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ground place where you found the urns and the 
statues. I know what brought you hither, and on 
certain conditions you shall obtain what you desire. 
You must return with Mobarec, and you must swear 
to come again to me, and to bring with you a young 
maiden who has reached her fifteenth year, and has 
never wished to be married. She must be perfectly 
beautiful, and you so much master of yourself as not 
even to wish to marry her as you are bringing her 
hither. I will give you a looking-glass, which will 
clearly reflect no other image than that of the young 
maiden you seek. Now swear that you will observe 
these terms, and keep your oath; otherwise I will 
take away your life, in spite of the kindness I feel 
toward you.” 

Zeyn Alasnam swore that he would faithfully keep 
his word, and the Sultan of the Genii handed him a 
looking-glass, saying: “My son, you may return 
when you please; there is the glass you are to use.”’ 

Zeyn and Mobarec then took leave of the Sultan of 
the Genii, and went towards the lake, over which the 
boatman with the elephant’s head ferried them as he 
had done before. They joined their servants, and 
returned with them to Cairo. 


IV. 


When they had rested a few days, Mobarec told 
Zeyn that he knew a very shrewd old woman wh«¢ 
would help them. Thus a number of beautiful mai 
dens of fifteen years of age were brought before King 
Zeyn; but when he had viewed them and _ tested 
them with the glass, it always became clouded. After 
finding that there were no maidens in Cairo who did 
not wish to be married, Zeyn and Mobarec went to 
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Bagdad, where they hired a great palace, and soon 
made acquaintance with the chief people of the city. 

At this time there lived at Bagdad an imaun named 
Boubekir Muezin, famous for his charity. To him 
Mobaree went and offered a purse of five hundred 
gold pieces, in the name of Prince Zeyn, to be given 
to the poor. The next day Boubekir Muezin waited 
on Prince Zeyn to return to him his thanks, and, on 
hearing the purpose of his visit to Bagdad, told him 
of a young maiden, the daughter of a former vizier of 
the Sultan of Bagdad, of whom he felt sure that she 
would fulfill the required terms. He offered to ask 
her from her father as the wife of the Prince, if he 
would go with him to her father’s mansion. As soon 
as the Vizier learned the Prince’s birth and purpose, 
he called his daughter, and made her take off her 
veil. Never had the young Sultan of Bussorah be- 
held such a perfect and striking beauty. He stood 
amazed, and taking out his glass at once, found that 
it remained bright and clear. . 

When he knew that he had at last found such a 
person as he sought, he begged the Vizier to grant 
her to him. The cauzee was sent for at once, the con- 
tract signed, and the marriage prayer said. Then 
Zeyn conducted the Vizier to nis house, where he gave 
him a feast and valuable presents. The next day he 
sent a vast quantity of jewels by Mobarec, who led the 
bride home, where the wedding was kept with all the 
pomp that became Zeyn’s rank and dignity. When 
all the company was dismissed, Mobaree said to his 
master : — 

‘“‘ Let us begone, sire; let us not stay any longer at 
Bagdad, but return to Cairo. Remember the promise 
ya made the Sultan of the Genii.” 
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* Let us go,” answered the Prince. “I must take 
care to keep my word ; yet I must confess, my dear 
Mobaree, the damsel is so charming that I am tempted 
to carry her to Bussorah, and place her on the throne.” 

* Alas! sire,’ answered Mobarec, “take heed how 
_ you give way to that thought. Whatever it costs you, 
be as good as your word to the Sultan of the Genii.” 

* Well, then, Mobarec,” said the Prince, “do you 
take care to conceal the lovely maid from me; let her 
never appear in my sight —perhaps I have zlready 
seen too much of her.” 

When Mobarec had made all things ready for their 
journey, they returned to Cairo, and thence set out 
for the island of the Sultan of the Genii. When they 
were arrived, the maid, who had journeyed all the way 
in a litter, unseen by the Prince ever since the mar- 
riage, said to Mobaree : — 

“Where are we? Shall we soon be in the country 
of the Prince, my husband?” 

** Madam,” answered Mobarec, “it is time to tell 
you’ the truth. Prince Zeyn married you only in 
order to get you from your father. He did not pro- 
mise to make you Queen of Bussorah, but to bring 
you to the Sultan of the Genii, who has asked of him 
a maiden of your loveliness and purity.” 

At these words, she began to weep bitterly, which 
moved the Prince and Mobarec. “Take pity on me,” 
said she. “lama stranger; you will have to answer 
to God for your treachery towards me.” 

Her tears had no effect, for she was presented to 
the Sultan of the Genii, who after looking at her 
closely, said to Zeyn : — 

* Prince, I am satisfied with your conduct. The 
maid you have brought me is beautiful and good, and 
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I am pleased that you have been master of yourself 
to fulfill your promise to me. Return to your own 
land; and when you enter the room where the eight 
statues are, you shall find the ninth which I promised 
you.” 

Zeyn thanked the King of the Genii, and returned 
with Mobaree to Cairo, and thence with haste home- 
wards to see the ninth statue. But he could not help 
thinking often with regret of the maiden he had mar- 
ried, and blamed himself for her sorrows. 

“ Alas!” said he to himself, “I have taken her 
from a tender father, to sacrifice her toa genie. O 
matchless beauty! you deserve a better fate.” 


Ves 


Troubied with these thoughts, Sultan Zeyn at last 
reached Bussorah, to the great joy of his subjects. 
He went at once to give an account of his journey to 
his mother, who was in a rapture to hear that he had 
obtained the ninth statue. . 

‘“‘Let us go, my son,” said she; “let us go and see 
it, for it is certainly in the underground chambers, 
since the Sultan of the Genii said you should find it 
there.” 

The young Sultan and his mother, both impatient 
to see the wonderful statue, went down into the room ; 
but how great was their surprise, when, instead of a 
statue of diamonds, they beheld in the ninth statue 
a most beautiful maiden, whom the Prince knew to 
be the one he had conducted into the island of the 
genil ! 

“Prince,” said the young maid, “you are surprised 
to see me here. You expected to find something 
more precious, and [ doubt not that you now repent, 
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having taken so much trouble. You expected a better 
reward.” 

‘** Madam,” answered Zeyn, ‘“ Heaven is my witness 
that more than once I nearly broke my word with 
the Sultan of the Genii to keep you to myself. What- 
ever be the value of a diamond statue, is it worth as 
much as your being mine? I love you above all the 
diamonds and wealth in the world.” 

Just as he finished speaking, a clap of thunder was 
heard, and the place shook. Zeyn’s mother was 
alarmed, but the Sultan of the Genii appeared at 
once, and drove away her fear. 

“* Madam,” said he to her, ‘I protect and love 
your son. I had a mind to try whether, at his age, 
he was master of himself. This is the ninth statue I 
designed for him. It is more rare and precious than 
the others. Sir,’ said he, turning to the young 
Prince, “live happy, Zeyn, with this your wife; and 
if you would have her true and constant to you, love 
her always, and love her only.” 

With these words the Sultan of the Genii vanished, 
and Zeyn, enchanted with the young lady, caused 
her that very day to be proclaimed Queen of Bussorah, 
over which they reigned together in happiness for 
many years. 
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